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PROFESSORS AND PROPAGANDA Jay C. Neuve 


The Dean of the General College and the Lower Division of the University of New Mexicu 
argues here for the unprejudiced investigation of social problems by commissions of experts 
appointed by the two great teaching organizations of the country—the American Association 
of University Professors and the National Education Association. 


A REASON FOR STUDY Roy Ivan Jounson 


Mr. Johnson, Director of the Division of Skills and Techniques at Stephens College, insists 
that teachers and students must know the purpose for which units of study are attempted if 
true learning is to result. 


AIDING THE FIT C. GILBERT WRENN 


After summarizing the test records of groups of superior students, certain recommendations 
in the guidance of superior upperclassmen are suggested to personnel departments. The 
author of this article, Mr. Wrenn, is Assistant Registrar and Director of Vocational Guidance 
at Stanford University. 


THE PREVALENCE AND PRACTICES OF INDEPENDENT STUDY 
J. G. Umstatrp 
An Assistant Professor in the College of Education, the University of Minnesota, summarizes 


here the examination of more than three hundred college and university catalogues, in which 
mentions of independent-study plans were sought. 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE FLORENCE PARTRIDGE 


Sections from a Master's thesis accepted by the University of Chicago have been summarized 
in this article. The author recently has been appointed Dean of Women at Heidelberg College. 


COLLEGE GRADUATES FACE THE FUTURE - Cnartes A. Maney 


The alumni records of 231 institutions are summarized in this article which is concerned 
with the positions held by the graduates of June, 1934, six months after graduation. Mr. 
Maney is in the Division of Research, Kentucky State Department of Education. 
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Professors and Propaganda 


By JAY C. KNODE 


Unprejudiced Factual Material on Social Problems Needed by Teachers 


E controversy among Amer- 
ican public-school leaders at 
Atlantic City and,at Denver 


within recent months relative to 
indoctrination in education leaves a 
good many people in the profession 
feeling uncomfortable. Those who 
react at all will do so in one of three 
ways. The timorous and the con- 
servative will decry the issue alto- 
gether, and will frown upon all efforts 
at its resuscitation; to this group 
education is primarily a conserving 
force and is engaged principally in 
the maintenance of certain so-called 
American traditions and a “sound” 
status quo. Completely opposed to 
this group are the reformers, who not 
only insist that contrcversial issues 
shall be admitted to classrooms, but 
are willing to point out definite 
remedies to present-day ills, to name 
public offenders against what they 
believe to be (and probably are) our 
true American traditions, and to 
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recruit students’ support to the liberal 
side of the issue. The greater number 
of thinking teachers and adminis- 
trators both in college and public 
schools, I suspect, are to be found 
somewhere between these extremes. 
Most of them are not seeking martyr- 
dom, but, on the other hand, the 
majority of them would resent any 
insinuation of cowardice in the face 
of real moral issues. Teachers, gen- 
erally, live in a tradition and a 
routine which are not conducive to 
the development of a militant person- 
ality; indeed, it is the sort of thing 
they have definitely and consciously 
sought to avoid. From the beginning 
of their professional careers they have 
been urged by their mentors toward 
temperance in judgment, self-control, 
objectivity, disinterestedness, and 
idealism as opposed to materialism; 
both their work and their place in the 
American social scale tend to enforce, 
rather than to weaken, these precepts. 
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Teachers in the average community 
and also the most intellectually minded 
of teachers find themselves, after 
a number of years in the pro- 
fession, almost inevitably obtaining 
their greatest satisfactions in other 
avenues than a thoroughgoing con- 
temporaneousness. In America such 
contemporaneousness has meant com- 
munity “activities,” practicality, ab- 
sorption in the forces and outcomes 
of business, and mass “movements.” 
The young and inexperienced in the 
profession may attempt pursuit of 
these things for a few years, but 
later you will often observe them 
quietly and unobtrusively withdraw- 
ing. That conditions of this sort 
lead to cowardice among these people 
is no truer than that American 
insularity leads to cowardice among 
our young men, as compared, let us 
say, with those of Jugoslavia. They 
have simply found the reality of 
another type of happiness. 

It is my conviction, after a good 
many years of contact with teachers 
in various parts of America, that 
those in the more responsible positions 
are pretty liberally minded. On the 
whole, they welcome new ideas and 
are willing to face them fairly, but 
they are not equipped either by 
temperament or by professional habits 
for public controversies. Besides, any 
procedure in the educational world 
which may be labeled indoctrination 
is in itself of highly controversial 
nature, and a considerable number 
even of the most fearless and out- 
spoken among teachers could be 
enlisted among those opposed to it. 
Indeed, this feeling is so pronounced 
that one need have little hesitancy in 
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predicting the failure of any present 
movement that can be charged with 
such a motive. But at the same 
time this failure will leave our 
great middle group somewhat, even 
if vaguely, dissatisfied. They can 
recognize plenty of the ills current in 
society; they suffer more than many 
others from those ills; they are 
anxious to help in their rectification. 
Even to many of the points made by 
the most militant they can often give 
full assent, but coming to the support 
of these positions by a method that 
smacks of propaganda is another 
matter. Is there, then, any sort of 
approach, other than by the usual dis- 
semination of “‘sweetness and light?” 


O THINKING people it seems 

obvious that the scientific ob- 
servation of the facts of social life, so 
far as they can be ascertained, is just 
as certain of continuance and future 
development as the scientific observa- 
tion of physical facts in the past. 
In this process American education, 
particularly in its upper levels, is 
inescapably involved. But American 
education is so organized that to a 
much greater degree than in European 
countries, it must carry its public 
with it. Education as an institu- 
tion in America holds no sacrosanct 
authority. Certain sections of the 
public may have romantic notions as 
to what education can do to young 
peoples’ characters and capacities, 
but whenever a teacher undertakes 
to present facts unpalatable to either 
relatives or donors the very financial 
foundations of the system may be 
threatened. At Chicago a wealthy 
merchant uncle, finding his niece 
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PROFESSORS AND PROPAGANDA 


exposed to some of the theories and 
facts of communism, sets out to 
organize an attack against an entire 
institution. At Pittsburgh it appears 
that over a considerable period of 
years the policy of the University 
with respect to academic freedom 
and tenure has been deeply affected 
by the attitudes of prospective givers 
to the Cathedral of Learning. In 
this connection an observation of the 
committee of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors ap- 

inted to investigate the dismissal of 
Ralph E. Turner, professor of history, 
is significant: 


The Committee desires to comment 
briefly about his speech before the 
Western Pennsylvania Historical Society. 
His subject was, “‘History in the Making 
in Western Pennsylvania.” He read this 
address, which was a scholarly presenta- 
tion of interpretation of the forces of 
industrialism and capitalism which have 
shaped the destinies of this great coal 
and iron region. The testimony con- 
cerning this meeting indicates that a 
considerable number of those in the 
audience were not used to critical his- 
torical analysis, were not expecting that 
sort of thing, and consequently felt 
distaste rather than enthusiasm over his 
logic and conclusions. It seems that 
several prominent individuals, including 
certain political personages, were in the 
audience, and that they were more than a 
little irritated. 

The Committee has read the speech 
and can find nothing it in that need 
offend an open-minded person, but it was 
the wrong speech for that particular 
audience.! 


At the present time the average 


., Wittke, Carl, chairman of Committee A. 
Academic Freedom and Tenure,” Bulletin of the 
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American audience, even though com- 
posed of intelligent and_ sensible 
people, is both ignorant of the 
methods of scientific research and 
quite unready to accept, on any 
one man’s authority, at least, a set of 
facts that tends to refute their own 
habitual outlook upon social prob- 
lems. In order not only to facilitate 
the spread of the scientific attitude in 
the social field, but also to maintain 
or to establish its own independence, 
education must find ways of intro- 
ducing the American public to the dis- 
interested consideration of social facts. 

Professor Laski has pointed out 
that one of the basic weaknesses of 
democracy is the “inertia of the 
multitude” in the face of crises, and 
maintains that the four remedies 
tried thus far have failed; namely, a 
free press, education, political parties, 
and the rule of experts. He proceeds 
to a fine appeal for the coming to 
group consciousness of a disinterested 
intellectual élite: “‘For its members, 
ignorance is sin, and passionate igno- 
rance the worst of sins; and it is its 
primary task first to inform itself 
and, in the second place, to promote 
as an inescapable social duty the 
diffusion of knowledge.’ 

The need of knowledge is _per- 
fectly obvious, but getting knowledge 
of current issues is a problem of 
large proportions, and getting it 
to the public is still another. Two 
or three raucous-voiced, trenchant- 
vocabularied people can stand before 
the microphone, and by a series of con- 
tradictions, defamations, and adroit 


American Association of University Professors, XX1 


(March, 193 5), Pp. 244. wae : 
aski, Harold J. “The Elite in a Democratic So- 
ciety,” Harper’s, CLXVII (September, 1933), p. 464- 
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banalities threaten to sway the votes 
of millions of persons. Publicity or- 
gans the country over join in the en- 
suing pandemonium, but all in terms 
of platitudes or generalities or per- 
sonalities. The critically minded may 
turn from such exhibitions in disgust, 
searching still, though in vain, for 
the one fundamental requisite to all 
solutions—accurate information; but 
it is written in history that larger 
groups will consult only their present 
discomfort and follow the lead of the 
most vivid personality. Most social 
progress is made by reaction against 
suftering—suffering that comes out 
of the previous pursuit of blind im- 
pulse. L. P. Jacks and many others 
repeatedly have decried “our drifting 
civilization.” Too often we not only 
drift; we crash first into one rocky 
jut, then, nursing our wounds and 
our bitterness, we set out precipi- 
tously upon an opposite course, only 
to bring up again on disastrous 
reefs of error. Out of such experi- 
ences we do learn sometimes to avoid 
repetition of past mishaps, but through 
a purely negative method. Intelli- 
gent prevision or vision of the con- 
temporary is sadly rare. It all makes 
for discouragement and cynicism. 
It makes, also, for a situation into 
which a few of the powerful can 
project themselves most effectively— 
behind a mouthpiece. 

Now we shall have to grant at once 
that many functions of government 
cannot be performed under the glare of 
publicity. The public should always 
be able to trust its executives in 
handling emergencies and other deli- 
cate situations which, left to popular 
action, would certainly be bungled; 
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and it will doubtless be progressively 
imperative that we use the services 
of experts whose techniques cannot be 
set down in everyday language. But 
however skeptical we may have be. 
come regarding mass verdicts, at 
least it cannot be said that democracy 
has been fully tested until the data 
for certain decisions on which the 
public is entitled to consultation have 
been made available in both under. 
standable and reliable terms. 


HE fields open to investigation 

are well-nigh numberless, and 
new ones constantly come to view; 
methods of procedure are not so 
easily discovered. Felix Frankfurter 
has urged broader use of special 
commissions, pointing out their impor- 
tant bearing upon the history of 
British democracy, which “might in 
considerable measure be written in 
terms of successive Royal Com- 
missions.” In this country we have 
not developed standards as to tech- 
niques nor modes of procedure; 


yet such commissions ought more and 
more to be called into use to deflate 
feeling, define issues, sift evidence, formu- 
late alternative remedies. If guided with 
imagination and courage, such com- 
missions are admirable means for taking 
the nation to school.* 


This last sentence is arresting for a 
profession that presumably is already 
“taking the nation to school.” Prob- 
ably most teachers would agree that 
the greater part of this schooling 1s 
now in terms of the ideas of the 
perfected techniques of the past. 


*Frankfurter, Felix. ‘Democracy and_ the 
Expert,” Atlantic Monthly, CXLVI (November, 
1930), p. 160. 
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PROFESSORS AND PROPAGANDA 


Certain wise and forward-looking 
departures have been taken, notably 
in such work as that of Professor 
Harold Rugg in his social-science 
curriculums for secondary schools, 
but even courses like these must go 
largely to the formulation of “back- 
grounds.” Study of the strictly con- 
temporary issue is carried on by 
means of “‘current-events magazines,” 
but the reports which appear in these 
either are admittedly mere copies, or 
are subject to both pressures and 
policies. There would be a _ wide 
agreement among teachers, I am 
sure, that if really authoritative and 
reliable sources of information could 
be provided, they would be used. 
And it is suggested here that this 
kind of thing could be and should be 
insured by the establishment of com- 
missions within the profession itself. 

For the personnel of such com- 
missions there are three prime requi- 
sites—ability, integrity and courage; 
for their functioning, there is but one, 
support, though this must be of both 
moral and financial varieties. That 
among college and school faculties 
in this country outstanding ability 
for fact finding is plentiful would 
seem hardly worthy of debate. That 
the same group would rank in integ- 
rity alongside or above a similar repre- 
sentation from any other profession 
is still less open to question; the 
possession of the other requisites 
named may be more debatable. The 
answer can best be delayed until 
after a glance at the two great 
country-wide organizations already 
set up within the teaching pro- 
fession and ready to be utilized at the 
present juncture. 
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College teachers in this country are 
organized, eleven thousand strong, 
into the American Association of 
University Professors. The National 
Education Association contains two 
hundred thousand members. There 
is a little duplication, but the total 
in any case is an imposing one. 
Membership in the first-named group 
cannot be obtained until after three 
years of college-teaching experience, 
and then only upon recommendation 
of three colleagues. Such precautions 
insure both integrity and scholarship; 
it is a picked group and, in a sense, a 
tried group. Nor as an organization 
is it concerned with delving into 
purely abstruse and academic ques- 
tions; one is impressed by the prac- 
ticality of many of its studies and 
procedures. An issue demanding as 
much courage, determination, and 
skill as any governmental probe is 
that dealing with the dismissal of 
college teachers. It requires mastery 
of more than a set of classroom 
proprieties to visit an institution, to 
ferret out valuable and reliable sources 
of information, to face angry presi- 
dents and trustees, to sift facts from 
prejudiced statements in an atmos- 
phere highly charged with personal 
feeling, and to formulate conclusions. 
During the five years, 1930-34, 
according to the last report, there 
was referred to the general committee 
on academic freedom and tenure an 
average of sixty-eight cases each 
year, though not all these, of course, 
required investigation. This work 
has been going on for twenty years, 
yet the quality of these reports has 
been of an order so uniformly high as 
to earn general confidence and com- 
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mendation both within and outside 
the profession. Reduction of cases 
of injustice resulting from roughshod 
riding over subordinates on the part 
of certain administrative groups has 
undoubtedly been an outcome. Col- 
lege teachers have found, however, 
just as truly, that appeal to this body 
without a real case leads only to 
embarrassment for themselves. 

The National Education Associa- 
tion, though so much larger, consti- 
tutes in a number of ways a unified 
and self-conscious group. Strength 
of a peculiar sort is to be found in 
the variety of its membership, com- 
prising: first, public-school executives 
required by the circumstances of their 
work to be both capable business men 
and politicians, as well as educators; 
second, high-school teachers number- 
ing among their ranks thousands of 
finely cultured and scholarly men and 
women, many of them ranking high as 
specialists; and, third, other thousands 
of lower-grade and rural teachers, to 
greater or less degree loyal to the 
profession, and in all cases, potential 
purveyors of social facts to youth. 

The problems of financing fact- 
finding campaigns need not prove 
serious among numbers like these, 
even in a profession admittedly pos- 
sessed of meager means, provided the 
vision of the possibilities of leadership 
become sufficiently clear. However, 
provision would have to be made for 
more than the ordinary expense of 
commissions of inquiry; there would 
exist a necessity for pensions. Men 
and women belonging to such groups 
as these, if they did their work well, 
would in some cases certainly lose 
their positions. Some of these would 
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later be re-employed by broader. 
gauged institutions, but some might 
find it impossible to go back into any 
kind of educational work. Those 
entering upon these undertakings 
would do valuable work only if 
absolutely independent—independent 
with the knowledge that their eco- 
nomic status could not be imperilled. 


F, FOR the guidance of their own 

membership alone, these two 
great organizations were to launch 
upon any program of investigation 
into certain national and sectional 
problems, setting up commissions of 
scholarly authority and personal merit, 
and transmitting their findings to 
every member of both associations, we 
should have at least what is sorely 
needed—a group of thinking people 
possessed of information absolutely 
vital to political and social action. 
But such information could not stay 
hidden under a bushel. Thoughtful, 
conscientious, and courageous recipi- 
ents would pass it on to both students 
and parents of students. They need 
do nothing more. In fact, within a 
rather short period, under the right 
leadership and with the maintenance 
of even the present standards of 
integrity within the profession, public 
demand for these reports might easily 
become great. 

Factual material from such sources 
would be—to all except the hopelessly 
prejudiced—free from the taint of 
propaganda. Remedies, and particu- 
larly the application of remedies, 
would be left to other agencies. 
Every teacher as a citizen would be 
concerned with them, but in the 
practice of his profession he would be 
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wary of any advocacy. The argu- 
ment here is that a program of this 
kind would be within the function 
of this important group of our people, 
that it would elicit the support of a 
substantial majority of the members 
of the profession; and that it would 
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prove peculiarly within the range of 
their collective equipment. One can 
even conceive, as coming out of such 
a movement, a constructive achieve- 
ment worthy of a place in the sum 
total of Western civilization. And the 
work cries to heaven for its doing! 
[Vol, VI, No. 7] 
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The General Importance of Purpose in the Process of Learning R 


E HAVE become so habitu- 
ated in education to doing 
things by the copybook 


method that it disturbs our com- 
posure to question why certain lessons 
are taught or certain assignments 
made. It disturbs our composure 
even more when we are asked to 
justify the high-school or college cur- 
riculum in the light of its genuine 
contributions to modern living. It 
is true that if our professional reflexes 
are active we respond readily with 
the passwords which constitute the 
educational patter of the past century: 
culture, knowledge, refinement, scholar- 
ship, efficiency, adjustment. Thus we 
mouth our reasons, guided often by 
a sense of euphony rather than a 
sensitive conscience. 

We have built up a number of 
shibboleths that admit us theoretic- 
ally to the professional fraternity, 
but our practice suffers from an alien 
lisp. Our goals we discuss in one 
book; our educational methods in 
another; and the subject-matter of 
the curriculum in a third. And 
when we are making, or reading, the 
third book, how remote seem the 
glowing phrases of the first! Being 
subject-matter minded, we revel in 
the analysis of obscure data; we com- 
pile mountains of fact; we tax the 
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sonalities; we point out relentlessly FV 
and with rare discernment that “he” | 4 
is masculine, “she” is feminine, and J 4! 
“it” is neuter; and we try to lend J th 
some mystic quality to our wisdom — T 
by batteries of tests in all the minutiae F ™ 
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the covers of the textbooks. we 
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directive consciousness of purpose on | 
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A REASON FOR STUDY 


tions to “‘set up objectives” for this 
or that unit of subject-matter. It is 
true that we have played fast and 
free with the word “objectives” in 
recent years. We have built up long 
lists of objectives (on paper) for every 
thing in the curriculum from sand- 
table projects to Sanscrit poetry. 
But too frequently we have been 
concerned with “finding” objectives 
for subject-matter which we were 
determined to teach rather than with 
the subordination of subject-matter 
to sensible and worthy purposes. 
Merely to introduce a course of 
study with a printed page of objec- 
tives is no guaranty that the course 
meets the standards of functional 
value. It merely affords further evi- 
dence of our faith in machinery. We 
are a people who sleep well if we 
think the constitution is safeguarded. 
The miscarriage of justice is of no 
moment to us if we have a bill of 
rights in the statutes. Educationally 
we have formalized our philosophy 
without functionalizing our practice. 


F WE are to secure that impetus 

in learning which comes from the 
acceptance of purpose, we must start 
with the basic philosophy of the 
teacher in the classroom. That phil- 
osophy, if it is large enough to 
envision the student as a developing 
personality, will force an inquiry into 
the usefulness of every lesson that is 
taught; it will critically sift the 
assignments of the course with a 
jealous care to exclude “‘busy work” 
and to include a maximum number of 
experiences which will stimulate the 
growth of worthy interests in the devel- 
opment of useful abilities or attitudes. 
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There is in the classroom an inter- 
play of enthusiasm which results from 
the practice of this purposeful philos- 
ophy of teaching and learning. In 
fact, the functional quality of a course 
is much better safeguarded by means 
of this “contagion of purpose” than 
by any amount of listing, defining, 
and outlining of objectives on the 
gray pulp surfaces of reams of mimeo- 
graphed paper that represent the 
findings of curriculum committees. 
Recently a college student reported 
to me her dissatisfaction with the 
composition assignments of her high- 
school course. ‘We never used any- 
thing that we did,” she said. “‘We 
just minded the teacher from day 
to day and turned in enough themes 
to get a passing mark.” Another 
student from a different class had 
quite a different story to tell. “I got 
something out of every lesson,” she 
said. ‘‘We all felt that the teacher 
knew why she was making each 
assignment. There seemed to be a 
reason for everything we did. Some- 
times when we couldn’t see the 
reason very clearly, we knew it was 
all right because we believed in the 
teacher. It wasn’t her way to give us 
assignments just to make us work.” 

This illustrates what I mean by the 
contagion of purpose in the classroom. 
It is not necessary to look up the 
typewritten objectives in a course of 
study bulletin when a new lesson is 
about to be taught. It is not neces- 
sary to write the specific objective 
on the board and have it echoed by 
forty voices in unison as the class 
repeats it, but it is necessary that 
teacher and student together be 
reaching out earnestly toward values 
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to be attained through the study 
activities of the course. No words 
can be too strong with which to in- 
veigh against the deadliness of courses 
which are looked upon as so much 
routine subject-matter to be covered 
in a specific length of time by the 
stereotyped methods of mass teach- 
ing. Merely the introduction of new 
subject-matter will not quicken the 
educational pulse so long as courses 
and units and credits continue to be 
the sacred criteria by which the 
school product is measured. When 
the growth and development of an 
individual in relation to his own 
powers and possibilities comes to be 
the chief concern of those who admin- 
ister and those who teach, we shall be 
in a position to say that our work in 
the schools is purposeful. 


E ARE all familiar with the 

formula which calls for plan- 
ning, performing, and appraising— 
activities which are called for in the 
work (let us say) of English composi- 
tion. There can be no question of 
the soundness of these three steps. 
Much too little emphasis has been 
laid on the planning and the appraisal. 
Frequently the practice ele:nent which 
comes from the performance consti- 
tutes the only value which a student 
derives from a composition assign- 
ment. It is true that appraisal by 
the teacher has been stressed by the 
custom of reading, blue-penciling, 
and marking. In fact, teacher ap- 
praisal has been much overstressed 
in both practice and theory, but the 
student’s own appraisal in the light 
of definite principles by which he 
can exercise his own judgment and 
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evaluate his own performance ha 
only within recent years been intro. 
duced as a legitimate part of th 
process of learning. 

But much as we may agree with the 
formula of planning, performing, and 
appraising, we have no substantial 
reason for believing that it will 
accomplish more than mediocre results 
unless the activity which is to be 
planned, performed, and appraised 
finds justification in the interests and 
needs of the individual student. In 
other words, there is no sound sub. 
structure to the house of learning 
unless the element of purpose is 
built solidly into the foundation, 
We must amend the formula, there. 
fore, to read: purposing, planning, 
performing, and appraising. Even the 
universal school activity of reading 
takes on new interest, and students 
show improved comprehension when 
definite purposes are supplied for the 
specific reading activities. One of 
the most successful teachers of liter- 
ature whom I know always holds out 
to students a definite reason for 
reading an essay, a poem, a special 
article, a new book, or an assignment 
in the textbook. Sometimes she says, 
“T want you to decide what Mr. 
Blank, the author, really thought 
about the question of slavery”; “Do 
you get a new picture of Lincoln from 
this story?” “What incidents give 
you the best impression of his char- 
acter?” “What truth about human 
life does the poet wish to convey?” 
“Find the three illustrations which 
the writer uses to prove his points.” 
Reading with a purpose, even though 
the purpose may be directed toward 
minor elements of the complete selec- 
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A REASON FOR STUDY 


tion to be read, stimulates thought, 
provokes alertness, increases satis- 
faction, and creates a distinct feeling 
ofaccomplishment. “Read this book 
and write me a report” smacks too 
much of the formalized assignment. 
Doing to be doing instead of doing 
tobe learning! In fact, I have heard 
teachers say, in response to a stu- 
dent’s query as to why a report 
should be required, “How do I know 
you have read the book if you do not 
writea report?” The taskmaster dies 
hard in many a teacher’s heart—and 
often, unfortunately, he does not die 
at all, but remains quite alive and 
thriving in every assignment in the 
classroom. 


HOSE who are unsympathetic 

with the general thesis of this 
paper can easily satirize it with 
humorous extravaganzas upon the 
theme. The best example of such 
satire which has come to my atten- 
tion is the report of the fictitious 
curriculum committee called “An 
Outline for Studying Van Dyke’s 
Fisberman’s Luck.” I have seen (or 
heard) two or three different versions 
of this outline, but I believe the 
original is traceable to Mr. Abbott, of 
Columbia University. I quote only 
the section dealing with purposes, 
aims, and objectives: 


OuTLINE For Srupyinc Van DykeE’s 
Fisherman’s Luck 


Purposes: 
1.To enjoy the experience of reading 
the essay 
2.To share their enjoyment with a 
social group 
3 To enjoy vicariously the experience 
of fishing 
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4.To share this enjoyment with a 
social group 

5. To create something which shall 
express this satisfaction 

Aims: 

1. To learn about trout fishing 

2. To learn about other kinds of fishing 

3- To learn of the value of fish as food 

4. To learn about the economic impor- 
tance of fish 

5. To learn the place of fish in secular 
and religious history 

6. To learn the effect of fish and fishing 
upon language 

7. To learn to manipulate fish—living, 
dead, and cooked 

Objectives: 

1. Vocational: opportunities and needs 
in fishing. Is it a blind alley 
vocation? 

2. Wise use of leisure: What wise men 
have fished? 

3- Health: food value of fish, vitamins 
in cod-liver oil 

4. Home-making: preparation and cook- 
ing of fish 

s. Social-civic: fisheries in colonial days, 
in the Revolution, in connection with 
arbitration 

6. Religious and ethical: Jonah, miracu- 
lous draught of fishes, the fish as a 
religious symbol, keeping Lent, kind- 
ness to fish 

Big Objective: 

To realize the place of fish in the 

modern world 
Goal: 

The fish-centered school 

Such wholesome laughter should 
have a salutary effect upon the 
pedagogical fanatic. But the doc- 
trine of purpose, seriously considered, 
has far-reaching application in many 
fields. In the field of English, for 
example, it argues for a new type of 
guidance in reading; it shifts emphasis 
in literature from superficial analysis 
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to serious inquiry into an author’s 
theme, or purpose; it subordinates 
books and libraries to the personal 
goals of knowledge and growth; it 
puts poetry on the spiritual menu 
of youth instead of dulling the 
sensibilities of young minds against 
the usual requirement of literary 
“study”; it bans the formal theme 
from the classroom and puts service- 
able activities in its place; it sets up 
functional centers of expression as 
cores for instruction and practice in 
both oral and written communication; 
it examines critically every item of 
grammar in the course of study and 
eliminates those which have been 
preserved for traditional reasons only; 
it modifies the presentation of gram- 
mar items by giving purposeful 
directions and applications to each 
grammatical concept which is taught; 
it adopts language functions as the 
final defense of every language lesson. 

To effect the adaptation of con- 
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tent and method to the determinative 
doctrine of purpose is a_ personal 
matter with every teacher. No codi. 
fying of rule and principle will do 
it. Course outlines may be stacked 
from cellar to garret, and the mimeo. 
graphs may all work overtime with. 
our producing significant changes in 
classroom practice. A revolution in 
attitude in many classrooms will be 
needed in order to deformalize and hu- 
manize the “‘requirements”’ imposed 
from day to day in the deadly round 
of mechanized education. Teachers 
and students alike must be cognizant 
of a cause for study; they must not 
only honor the question “Why?” 
when it arises in connection with 
units of study—they must invite the 
question and face it frankly. For we 
shall all move toward the doom of 
all dogma and the perdition of petty 
minds if we accept as our slogan, 
either consciously or unconsciously, 
“Ours not to reason why!” 

[Vol. VI, No. 7] 
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Aiding the Fit 


By C. GILBERT WRENN 


Guidance for Students of High Intelligence in a College 
. Personnel Program 


UCH of our attention has 
M been given to the so-called 

“maladjusted student” in 
our college personnel programs. With- 
out being aware of it, many of us 
spend more than a_ proportionate 
amount of time upon those students 
who become maladjusted because of 
mediocre ability to do college work 
or because they are in the so- 
called “‘border-line” group of college 
students. 

Our students of above-average intel- 
ligence may never come to our atten- 
tion, and yet they may be quite 
maladjusted from the viewpoint of 
their own potential level of achieve- 
ment. We may neglect them in our 
personnel program because they do 
not give actual difficulty scholastic- 
ally or socially, or because they meet 
the minimum level of achievement 
necessary for adjustment to a college 
program. On the other hand, if we 
should “step up” the minimum level 
for this group to a point where it was 
at least somewhere near their poten- 
tial level of achievement, we should 
find a large proportion of them sadly 
maladjusted, scholastically and from 
the point of view of an integrated 
personality. 

This group of above-average intelli- 
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gent students has been attracting 
the writer’s attention for some time. 
In this paper three studies of college 
students of high intelligence will be 
summarized; certain recommendations 
based upon these studies will be 
formulated outlining the consider- 
ation which may be given to such stu- 
dents in a college personnel program. 


Students who had intelligence-test | 


scores in the upper five per cent of 
ten thousand junior-college students 
were selected for one study. A group 
of 195 men, forming the basis for this 
section of the paper, had an average 
score on the American Council on 
Education Psychological Examination 
of 251, located on the g7th-percentile 
of the national norms.'!' The average 
intelligence quotient of this group 
of 195 junior-college men was com- 


puted to be from 135 to 140, using) 


intelligence-quotient derivatives of 
younger students and transmutation 
tables. 

When ratings on the Strong Interest 
Test of this high-intelligence group 
were analyzed, 45 per cent of them 


1For purposes of comparisons that are needed 
only occasionally in this report, similar data were 
gathered on a sample of students having scores on 
the American Council test in the lower 15 per cent 
of the distribution. The average score of this low 
group was 63, equivalent to the 8th-percentile of the 
national norms. 
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were found to have A or B ratings in 
the “science” group of vocations. 
This is exactly twice the percentage 
of similar ratings secured by the low- 
intelligence group. When the voca- 
tional scales, which are commonly 
classified as professions, were consid- 
ered, it was found that 61 per cent 
of the high-score students had A or B 
ratings in one or more of the following 
vocational scales and in the order 
listed: lawyer, physician, chemist, 
newspaper editor, high-school teacher, 
engineer, mathematician, psychologist, 
physicist, architect, and minister. 

These vocational-interest-test rat- 
ings were compared next with the 
vocational choices stated at the time 
the test was taken. It was found that 
45 per cent of the high-score students 
had A ratings in the vocations which 
they had chosen as life work and that 
97 per cent had A or B ratings in such 
vocations. This left only 3 per cent 
of the high-score group with C, or 
negative, ratings in the vocation 
chosen. When these results were 
compared with those obtained from 
the group having low-intelligence 
scores, it was found that only 22 per 
cent had A ratings in the vocations 
chosen while 20 per cent had negative 
or C ratings. 

On the Bernreuter Personality In- 
ventory the scores of this superior 
group displayed one unusual charac- 
teristic. On the self-sufficiency scale 
the average score of this group fell 
on the 75th-percentile of the Bern- 
reuter norms for college men, thus 
indicating that they had a greater 
tendency than the average to be 
independent and non-gregarious in 
both their mental and social behavior. 
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Forty-four students, or nearly one- 
fourth, had _ self-sufficiency scores 
above the goth-percentile of the 
Bernreuter norms. 

On the introversion and dominance 
scales of this test they had scores 
close to the median. When their 
dominance scores were compared, 
however, with those of the low. 
intelligence group, it was found that 
the high-intelligence group possessed 
a lower dominance score than did 
the low-intelligence group, the differ- 
ence between the average score of 
of the two groups being four times the 
probable error. This possible rela- 
tionship between submissiveness and 
scholarship is further suggested in the 
last study to be reported in this paper. 
/ In summary, then, it may be 
‘pointed out that the problem of this 
group of high-intelligence students is 
\not primarily one of vocational choice. 
Their interests are apt to coincide 
with those of men in the professions, 
particularly in the sciences, while 
their choice of a vocation is quite 
in harmony with their interest-test 
ratings and with the intelligence 
demands of the occupation. From 
the point of view of the personality 
characteristics of these students, a 
normal picture is obtained with two 
exceptions of a greater than average 
tendency toward mental and social 
independence or “self-sufficiency” and 
a smaller “dominance” score than the 
low-intelligence group. 


|e A recent investigation, an analy- 
sis was made of the study habits of 
high-scholarship students and of low- 
scholarship students. An 82-per cent 
return was secured on a check list of 
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AIDING THE FIT 


6g habits and attitudes of work sent 
out to 220 Stanford students in the 
upper 10 per cent and the lower 20 

r cent of the scholarship averages, 
paired by their scores on the Thorn- 
dike Intelligence Examination. 

For the purpose of this present 
paper two further analyses were made.? 
Students who had high Thorndike 
scores, that is, 93 or above, practiced 
certain habits of work that were 
different from students who had 
relatively low Thorndike scores, that 
is, 75 or below, but who had achieved 
the same scholarship results. Stu- 


dents with high Thorndike scores;, 


who were in the upper Io per cent of 
scholarship seemed distinctly to prac 
tice the following five habits of study 


reference to find out what it is about 
before studying it more intensively. 


1. They make a rapid survey of the int 


2. They are careful to take note of main/ 


' 


and paragraph headings, italicized on, 


terial, and summary. 


3. They recite material studied to them-| 


selves, rechecking any doubtful points. 
4. They try to relate material learned in 
one course to that learned in others. 
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2. They copy lecturer’s words as nearly 
verbatim as possible. 

3. They have trouble in picking out the 
significant points in the materials read. 

4. They make a time budget. 

5. They mark or underline the text. 


If it were possible to make a 
subjective interpretation of the possi- 
ble desirability of certain habits of 
study, one might conclude that the 
students with high Thorndike scores 
practice habits of study that are con- 
sidered psychologically more desirable 
than those practiced by students with 
low Thorndike scores. The students 
with low Thorndike scores attained 
their high scholarship by a more 
careful use of their time and by what 
one might suspect as sheer mem- 
orizing of material, and yet these 
may be the most adequate means 
by which such students can maintain 
high scholarship. 

The second analysis involved all 
those students with high Thorndike 
scores, part of whom were in the 
upper Io per cent and part of whom 
were in the lower 20 per cent of 


s. They try to get each point as they go | Scholarship. The students with high , 


over it rather than going on at the 


time and then coming back to clear up/ 


doubtful points. 


On the other hand, those students’ 
with low Thorndike scores who were 
also in the upper 10 per cent of 
scholarship practice more consistently 
than the first group the following five 
habits of study: 


1. They take lengthy notes writing almost 
continuously during the lecture hour. 
*For a description of the original study see the 


— 


—— 


Thorndike scores who were in the | 


lower 20 per cent of scholarship, ; 


showed the following characteristics | 


to a significantly greater degree than 


did the high-scholarship group of the 


same Thorndike level: 


1. They miss the important points in a 
lecture while copying down notes on 
previous material. 


2. They read so slowly that they cannot | 


get over all assigned material. 


3. They are less careful in noting main| 


and paragraph headings and summaries. 


fe eS Tooentery,/ 4. They do less “overlearning” beyond 
Stanford University Press, 1933. 


the point of immediate recall. 
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5. They are less apt to get each point as 
they go over it, but tend to come back 
later to try to clear up doubtful points. 

6. They are inclined to take some time to 
get settled and warmed up, to wait for 
“the mood to strike them,” and to find 
it hard to work under pressure. 


Some of these habits or attitudes 
as summarized from the check list 
overlap, and some of them are 
symptomatic rather than causal in 
nature. There are sufficient specific 
data, however, to provide a real basis 
for the counseling of these students of 
superior ability who are in the lower 
levels of scholarship. 


THIRD approach to our study 
of highly intelligent college stu- 
dents is one whose full implications 
are not yet realized in our present stu- 
dent body. Those Freshmen entering 
Stanford University in the fall of 1933 
who fell in the upper 25 per cent of 
the distribution of College Aptitude 
Test scores were selected and their 
scholastic achievement during their 
first two quarters of residence at 
the University was determined. This 
group of 170 men and women had an 
average Thorndike score of 89 with a 
lower limit of 84. When the grade- 
point ratios were distributed for the 
first two quarters of residence of this 
group above the upper quartile, it 
was found that only 50 per cent of 
them were also above the 75th- 
percentile in scholarship. Exactly 
one-half of this group are thus below 
the 75th-percentile in scholarship, 23 
per cent of them below the median, 
and 13 per cent of them below the 
lower quartile. 
This group of 170 students should 
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represent the best intellectual material 
in the University. The reasons why 
one-half of them are below what 
might be regarded as their potential 
level of achievement and why one. 
fourth of them are below the average 
of the student body, obviously should 
be a matter of real concern to the 
University. The work of the first 
two quarters may be a limited measure 
of college achievement, although var. 
ious studies have determined that 
a rather close: relationship exists 
[berneen the work of the first quarter 
and the work of the entire first year. 
‘In any event, one-half of the upper 
quartile of the class got off to a much 
better start than did the other half, 
and some reason must exist for this 
difference. Certain objective and sub- 
jective data throw light upon the 
problem. 

These Freshmen were all given the 
Bernreuter Personality Inventory and 
the Iowa Silent Reading Test just 
after matriculation. The Bernreuter- 
test scores of this group corroborate 
the tendencies found among those in 
the upper five per cent of junior- 
college students; namely, that they 
have a higher than average self- 
sufficiency score and a lower than 
average dominance score. 

The reading-test scores of this 
group of 170 students show a fairly 
normal distribution. When the scores 
of those who were below their scholar- 
ship expectancy were analyzed, how- 


ever, it was found that 67 per cent of 


this group were also below the upper 
quartile in reading rate. On the 
other hand, only 34 per cent of those 
who were up to expectancy in scholat- 
ship were below the upper quartile 
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AIDING THE FIT 


in reading rate. Further corrobora- 
tion of the relationship of reading 
rate to scholarship is found in the fact 
that twice the percentage of the 
students of the high-scholarship group 
had reading rates above the goth- 
percentile as had the students of the 
low-scholarship group. This influ- 
ence of reading ability, particularly 
rate, upon scholarship has received 
some attention during the past two 
years in a program of diagnosis and 
remedial work. 

The writer interviewed this group 
of potentially good students who have 
failed to realize fully their educa- 
tional investment. Even during the 
crowded, last days of the quarter 62 
per cent of them made immediate 
response to a letter suggesting an 
interview. They were assured at the 
beginning of the interview that this 
was no attempt to “call them down” 
or to interfere with their privilege of 
setting their own pace for the work 
done in the University. They were 
told that this was a friendly interview 
because the writer was interested in 
helping them, if they wished, to 
discover why their work was not what 
might be expected. 

In only one instance was there an 
attempt at a “defense reaction.” 
In all others their eagerness to talk 
over the problem of college, and their 
genuine gratitude in having someone 
show an interest in their achieving 
as they, themselves, thought they | 
should achieve, was apparent—in 
some cases almost pathetic. Space 
prohibits going into the fascinating 
but inconclusive impressions of these 
personal interviews, but I would like 
to suggest certain personnel pro- 
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cedures involving these above-average 
college students, procedures suggested 
by the data of these three studies. 


hag a program as I shall suggest 
can be instituted by any college 
or university if planned over a period 
of a few years. Although certain 
of these functions are probably in 
effect at any given institution, I am 
convinced that all of these activities 
are essential to a well-rounded con- 
sideration of the needs of this group 
of students. i 

In the first place, I see no reason’ 
why we should not indicate to these 
students that we expect them to 
maintain a higher standard than is 
represented by the university average. 
This need not be done in so obvious a 
fashion as to make it objectionable. 
Most of these students will have had | 
an excellent high-school record, and I | 
believe that an indication that the | 
university expects them to maintain 
a high scholastic standard will prove 
a real challenge to each of them at 
the beginning of his college career, 
This factor of challenge for this group 
of highly intelligent students is one 
of real importance. These students 
should know that they are capable 
not only of doing better work, but of 
doing more work than the minimum 
set by an institution for the average 
student. If they are challenged at 
the beginning of their college career 
with the expectation of a high quality 
of work and an above-average load 
(say, at least 18 units where 15 is the 
average load), the results will be 
much better than if they are allowed 
to adjust their pace to the quantity 
and quality of work of the average. 
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, It is the privilege and obligation 
( of the university to analyze and 
) clarify the habits of work of this 
\ group of potentially excellent stu- 
‘dents, by training in reading and in 
(other habits involved in study. Their 

rain stuff is of finer than average 
quality, or quantity if you prefer, 
and should receive as much attention, 
certainly, as the legs of a promising 
quarter-miler, or the “football sense”’ 
of a potential quarterback. I do not 
believe that this attention should 
be given as obviously as is often 
true in the case of the athlete. 
Although the counselor may have his 
eyes focused upon this group of 
students from the beginning of the 
year, it is necessary that they realize 
for themselves possible weaknesses in 
their methods of work. It might be 
well to wait until after the first 
quarter, at least until after mid- 
quarter or mid-semester examinations, 
before even suggesting that their 
habits of work may not be the most 
effective. Many of them will then 
be “ripe” for suggestions that would 
have had no significance for them if 
given earlier. To a considerable de- 
gree, a college personnel official should 
follow the principle of “help given 
when needed and when asked for,” at 
least when such assistance is obvious. 

The third suggestion, the necessity 
for the provision of subject-matter 
stimulation, follows naturally from 
the two preceding recommendations. 
This can be provided in a variety of 
ways, depending on the institution. 
It is a mistake to postpone inde- 
pendent study or honor courses until 
the second or third year. By this 
time many of the bright Freshmen 








have adjusted their paces to the pace 
of the average of the group in the 
required freshman courses and have 
lost what incentive they may have 
had for individual work. I believe 
that the stimulation of academic 
interest in certain subject fields should 
begin early, and with this group 
particularly, should precede the atten- 
tion given to vocational goals. This 
group has much more intellectual 
possibility of being interested in 
subject-matter fields and conceptual 
problems than has any other group 
in the university. This potential 
interest should be capitalized early 
and, in so speaking, I am not advo- 
cating what sometimes takes place— 
merely the policy of more work or 
what might be known as “busy 
work” for the good student. Nor 
will releasing him from certain subject 
requirements meet his need unless 
there are provided other courses which 
are designed to be independent and 
self-motivating in nature. 

The members of this group should 
be provided with intellectual com- 
panionship among their student peers. 
There is a certain tendency for the 
above-average student not only to 
study by himself but to feel alone 
in scholastic matters. Some of the 
severest emotional problems that I 
have known to arise among college 
students have been because some of 
these intelligent young people have 
felt practically isolated in their intel- 
lectual existence. Discussion clubs 
or forums should be organized which 
would appeal to this group in par- 
ticular. The standards for such dis 
cussion groups should be set so high 
that only the intellectually gifted 
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AIDING THE FIT 
would respond to the appeal of the 


activity. Under no circumstances 
should such a group feel an intel- 
lectual snobbishness, but this need 
not be necessary if tactful atten- 
tion is given by the counselor to 
the problem of bringing together 
those whom he knows to be intel- 
lectually companionable. 

Many bright college women grow 
contemptuous of male companionship 
because they have found no intel- 
lectual kinship among the boys with 
whom they have associated. The 
same problem arises when a boy 
never happens to meet a girl to 
whom he can talk on anything except 
superficial matters. Although the 
topic of boy-and-girl relationships 
always brings a smile to the lips of 
their elders, I am convinced that from 
the standpoint of the intellectual 
integrity and the personality develop- 
ment of these young people it is a 
real problem. 

Finally, this group needs assistance 
in building a philosophy of life and i 
developing an integrated personality 
Time spent by faculty members 
with their greater maturity and under. 
standing of life’s problems, will be a 
excellent investment in human nature 
The personnel director can well afford 
to take some time in suggesting to a 
professor or dean in respective depart- 
ments the names of students who 
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might be challenged by association 
with such a professor or dean. This 
will mean that the director must 
know the professors who “strike 
sparks” from students or who pro- 
vide them with a philosophy of living. 
Not more than one in five professors, 
possibly, will approach this descrip- 
tion. Weare ail familiar with depart- 
ment teas and “afternoons at home,” 
involving advanced students, but I 


should like to see the same interest . 


shown in the Freshmen and Sopho- 
mores, and possibly on an individual 
rather than departmental basis. This\ 
deserves some specific planning on the 
part of a counselor or freshman com- 
mittee. It will take time, but it 
certainly is worthy of the effort 
given, say, to the planning, admin- 
istering, and scoring of an English 
matriculation examination. Iam con- 
vinced that until a university has 
challenged these superior young 
people to higher standards of work, 
sharpened their tools of application, 
has opened to them a greater intel- 
lectual stimulation than is provided 
by the average subject-matter course, 
has provided means whereby they 
may come into normal relationship 
with other alert young minds, and 
has introduced them to the richest 
of faculty personalities, that it will 
not have discharged its full obligation 
to its above-average students. 

[Vol. VI, No. 7] 





The Prevalence and Practice of 
Independent Study 


J. G. UMSTATTD 





A Survey of Independent-Study Plans in Higher 
Educational Institutions 


T THE outset of the independ- 
A ent-study experiment which 
has been carried on at the 
University of Minnesota for the past 
five years,! 198 colleges and uni- 
versity catalogues issued between 
1929 and 1931 were examined to 
determine the extent to which the 
independent-study idea had been 
accepted and to discover the methods 
by which it had been applied in higher 
educational institutions exclusive of 
junior colleges and graduate schools. 
Later editions of the catalogues of 
333 institutions were similarly ex- 
amined during 1933. Twenty-eight 
of the earlier catalogues, or 14 per 
cent, and 54 of the later editions, or 
16 per cent, contained announce- 
ments and descriptions of various 
independent-study procedures. Thus, 
approximately one-sixth of the in- 
stitutions studied announced such 
practices. 

If this proportion is representative, 
and therefore applicable to all four- 
year institutions, the total number of 
four-year institutions with some plan 


1‘ An Independent-Study Plan” and “ Students’ 
Appraisal of Independent Study,” JournaL oF 
Hicuer Epucation, VI (March and April, 1935), 
PP. 143-48 and 240-43. 





for independent study would exceed 
175. Although all sections of the 
country were represented in the 
sampling, and more than one-fourth 
of all institutions were studied in 1933, 
some selection may have occurred; it 
is possible that institutions which did 
not send their catalogues to a research 
library might be less likely than 
others to liberalize their learning 
procedures. If this inference is valid, 
the total number of institutions with 
plans for independent study would be 
less than 175. If it is not valid, the 
number might be even greater than 
the total 175, derived without refer- 
ence to selection. 

Plans were found in the junior and 
senior years of all types of four-year 
institutions except teachers’ colleges 
and normal schools. No plan for 
independent study was found for 
either year in the catalogue of any 
teachers’ college or normal school. 
The inspection made during 1933 
revealed that 25 per cent of the 48 
catalogues of state and land-grant 
institutions examined announced inde- 
pendent-study plans and procedures. 
Corresponding figures were 14 pef 
cent for the 115 denominational insti- 
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INDEPENDENT STUDY 


tutions and 29 per cent for the 89 
rivate and municipal institutions. 

The junior year was the preferred 
time for beginning independent work. 
More than one-half of all institutions 
reported that year as the time for 
entrance. This was true for each 
type of institution with independent- 
study plans. The senior year ranked 
second in frequency of mention. Only 
one institution reported independent- 
study procedures for Freshmen or 
Sophomores. One-third of the insti- 
tutions definitely described the inde- 
pendent work as operative for two 
years. Since the work usually began 
in the junior year, there would be 
few opportunities for it to run longer 
than two undergraduate years. Some 
catalogues, though not entirely clear 
on the point, implied that the work 
was limited to the junior year. 

Conspicuous ability in college work 
was the predominant basis for ad- 
mission to independent-study courses. 
Two-thirds of all institutions required 
outstanding general scholarship for 
entrance upon independent study; 
one-tenth of the institutions studied 
required special ability in the field 
to be covered by independent study. 
The approval of the faculty or of an 
adviser was stated as a requirement 
in one-third of the institutions. The 
approval was based upon scholar- 
ship alone, usually, but not always. 
Personal qualities were sometimes 
considered. 

Two-thirds of the land-grant insti- 
tutions and one-half of the other 
institutions with independent-study 
procedures permitted the student to 
pursue any subject by independent 
study. One-fourth of all the institu- 
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tions with plans for such work speci- 
fied that one-half of the student’s 
work outside his major field must be 
in regular courses. 

A comparison of the findings of 1931 
with those from the later catalogues 
suggested increasing liberality in num- 
ber of courses a student might take 
independently. Only one-ninth of 
the institutions studied in 1933 lim- 
ited the independent study to corre- 
lated subjects, whereas more than 
one-half of those studied in 1931 
made such a limitation. Also, among 
the institutions studied, the percent- 
age which restricted the work to one 
course dropped from 38 in 1931 to 28 


in 1933. 


ROBABLY no institution an- 

nounced in its catalogue all the 
devices used in connection with its 
independent-study plan during any 
year, nor would a careful inspection 
of an institution be likely to discover 
that all announced practices were 
rigidly carried out. Furthermore, a 
visitor would be almost sure to find 
certain techniques in their early stages 
of development. Consequently, the 
announcement of any given date did 
not give an entirely complete picture 
of practice. On the other hand, it 
was possible that any procedure which 
did appear in a catalogue had been 
judged by the institution to be of 
some merit. 

A few institutions held group meet- 
ings for students pursuing independ- 
ent-study courses; still fewer used the 
seminar method. Only about one in 
ten reported either technique. “Fre- 
quent conferences with adviser” was 
listed as a procedure by one-third of 
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the institutions in the 1931 survey, 
but this practice had decreased to 
one-sixth by 1933. These catalogue 
announcements implied that much 
freedom was given after the student 
had received approval for independent 
work. 

The comprehensive examination 
written at the end of the period of 
study was the device most frequently 
associated with independent study. 
Almost one-half of the institutions 
used the device. In one institution 
this examination consisted of ten or 
twelve three-hour papers. The com- 
prehensive oral examination was used 
in one-fourth of the colleges with 
independent-study plans. In two in- 
stitutions the examination, written or 
oral, was conducted by professors 
from other colleges. The technique 
which ranked third in the catalogue 
statements was the final paper or 
thesis. It was included in almost 
one-fourth of the announcements of 
plans. At least one institution re- 
quired a paper each six weeks. 
Another announced that a foreign- 
language test was required. 

The exemptions or privileges ac- 
corded students pursuing independ- 
ent-study courses which were most 
often announced were exemption from 
attending classes in the courses being 
pursued independently, exemption 
from the regular examinations in 
such courses, extended library privi- 
leges and exclusion from the usual 
marking system. Approximately one- 
half of the institutions granted special 
diplomas. From the catalogues it 
was not always clear to investigators 
(or to prospective students) whether 
this special recognition was given to 
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students who had made marked scho. 
lastic achievement in regular work or 
to those who had studied independ. 
ently. The terms “honors,” “read. 
ing for honors,” and others carrying 
the word “honor,” which were the 
earlier means of designating inde. 
pendent-study plans, added to the 
confusion at this point. 

In most institutions for which 
plans for independent study were 
announced, the program of study for 
the individual student must be ap. 
proved or planned by the depart. 
ment. Likewise the student usually 
worked under the general supervision 
of an instructor or adviser. In a few 
institutions the student was per. 
mitted to submit his own plan of 
study. Two institutions stated that 
the amount of credit which the stu- 
dent received was determined by the 
instructor, a practice which implied 
deviation from course lines. More 
than a third of the institutions made 
the announcement that continuance 
with independent study was con- 
tingent upon success in the work. 
One institution required summer study 
of “independent” students. These 
findings implied that most institutions 
were not yet willing to throw the stu- 
dent entirely upon his own resources 
in selecting and planning his work. 
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INDEPENDENT STUDY 


study; state and land-grant institu- 
tions ranked second; and denomina- 
tional institutions ranked third. 
Land-grant institutions more often 
than the other institutions began the 
work in the junior year, yet the 
denominational colleges most often 
ran the work two years. There was 
little difference between types of 
institutions in requiring conspicuous 
ability for entrance into independent 
study. A larger proportion of land- 
grant institutions than others an- 
nounced their use of comprehensive 
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written examinations, comprehens'«’s 
oral finalexaminations, and final papers 
ortheses. Special diplomas were most 
often given in denominational col- 
leges. A careful analysis of tabu- 
lations based entirely upon the cata- 
logue announcements did not indicate 
that any one of the three types of 
institutions with independent-study 
procedures went further than either of 
the other two types in granting freedom 
in learning to their students through 
characteristically more liberal pro- 
cedures for independent study. 

[Vol. VI, No. 7] 


Administrative Offices 


By FLORENCE PARTRIDGE 


The Evolution of Administrative Offices in the Smaller 
Colleges of Liberal Arts 


higher education have been inter- 

ested in the appearance of an 
increasing number of administrative 
offices in the last thirty or forty 
years. This phenomenon has raised 
such questions as: When did these 
diferent offices first appear? Have 
these officers been teachers as well 
as administrators? In what subject- 
matter fields have they taught? 
What degrees have they held? One 
approach to answers for questions of 
this kind is an analysis of the listing 


This article is a brief summary of certain 
sections of a Master’s thesis completed by the 
wnter in the Department of Education of the 
University of Chicago. 


G hicter et of the history of 


of administrative offices in college 
catalogues. The present study is based 
on data from such sources. 

Thirty liberal-arts colleges were 
used in this study, all of them located 
in the north-central part of the 
United States, and all with fewer 
than one thousand students enrolled 
in 1933. The year 1875 was chosen 
as the beginning year for this study 
because a preliminary analysis indi- 
cated that the early practices in 
listing administrative officers were 
adequately represented at that date. 
The yearly catalogues of each college 
from 1875 to 1933 were examined, 
and a record made of all the admin- 
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istrative offices listed for each year, 
with notations concerning the exact 
title of the office and the degrees 
held and the subjects taught, if any, 
by the person holding the office. 
There has been a steady increase 
in the number of administrative 
offices that are listed in the catalogues 
of liberal-arts colleges from 1875 to 
1933- Table I indicates the median 


TABLE I 
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of catalogue listing; the vice-president 
is the third; the secretary of the 
faculty, the fourth; the registrar, the 
fifth; the business officer, the sixth; 
the dean, the seventh; the dean of 
women, the eighth; the secretary to 
the president, the ninth; and the dean 
of men, the tenth. 


TABLE II 


Years OF THE First Listinc oF THE Principat 
ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS IN THIRTY LIBERAL. 
Arts COLLEGES FROM 1875 TO 1933 



































NumBeER OF ADMINISTRATIVE OrFices LisTED IN : 
Tuirty Liserat-Arts Cotieces 1n Five- Officer ~— ~y Sopene of 
YEAR PERIops FROM 1875 TO 1933 ou —— 
(1) (2) (3) 
Year _— — sad Pepeiient.........----] BRE BORE L..o.0cccesens 
= 4 Oe errr ere 1875 1875-1892 
(2) (2) G) Vice-president........ 1886 1875-1910 
5075 ‘ —_ Secretary of the 
eager : nal Saculty.....00+.... 1887 1875-1909 
ia | : ~> Pegewar......2..... 1896 1881-1920 
is page as | ae | Business officer....... 1901 1875-1929 
ee 5.5 | 2-17 _ aaa 1904 1892-1922 
—a............. é | pas Dean of women...... 1905 1894-1930 
1905... | 7 pees Secretary to the 
eB eenentaae | M 3-18 president.......... I9It 1893-1927 
ie......s.....0005 . 3-18 Dean of men......... 1924 Ig1I-1932 
1920 | aE | 4727 
| RESEER ea ca aa 13 ' 6-23 
errr | 15 j 8-27 = 
WEP eons cere sevens |} 34 | 4-26 HE percentage of the principal 





number listed and the extremes of 
the range. The median number of 
administrative officers that are listed 
has increased from 3 in 1875 to 14 in 
1933. The extremes of the ranges in 
these years are from 1 to 8 in 1875, 
and 4 to 26 in 1933. 

The median for the first list in- 
cluding ten of the principal adminis- 
trative officers is shown in Table II. 
The president is the one adminis- 
trative officer listed in all the earliest 
catalogues and in all the catalogues 
of 1933. The librarian is the second 
oldest administrative officer in point 





administrative officers that are 
listed as teaching in selected years are 
shown in Table III. The dean is the 
only administrative officer that 1s 
universally listed as teaching from 
the inception of the listing of this 
officer up to and including 1933. A 
large percentage, if not all, of the 
secretaries of the faculty and deans 
of men have been listed as teaching 
in the years that these officers are 
listed. In 1933, all the deans of men 
are listed as teaching and g2 per cent 
of the secretaries of the faculty. 
Fewer librarians are listed as teachers 
from the inception of this adminis 
trative office up to and including the 
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listing of librarians in 1933 than 
any other administrative officer. The 
number of presidents, vice-presidents, 
registrars, and deans of women that 
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could be classified. The subject- 
matter fields that are used in the 
study are the ones most commonly 
employed: physical science; biological 


TABLE III 


PERCENTAGE OF PrincIPAL ADMINISTRATIVE OFFicers LisTED AS TEACHING IN 
SELECTED YEARS IN THirTY LiBERAL-Arts COLLEGES 

















Years* 
OrFicers 
1875 1885 1895 1905 1915 1925 1933 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
Se ee ee el ee eee 100 | 100 90 80 67 40 32 
I oso g se essvavs lo evi eae 100 80 | 100] 100 83 | 100 40 
No SoS So ogness a ween aeweeaNe 89 86 69 53 53 40 32 
| Ee eee eee ee 100 | 100 86 65 14 54 46 
Secretary of the faculty................. 100 83 | 100 go 96 89 92 
| eRe (Hse: (ous i 100 | 100] 100] 100] 100 
NN So. 105 Scissor ecknspawdelp se wccdencar 100 | 100 85 93 58 
don icS acing Ss has arent eters Soo oa ROO SR 100 80] 100 


























*Entries are made only for those years in which the number of offices involved is 


large enough to be significant. 


TABLE IV 


PERCENTAGE OF ToTAL NuMBER OF EAcH ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 
Listep as Ho.tpinc Tuese Decrees 














Officer No B.A. M.A. Ph.D 
Degree B.D. Only 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
0 eee 6 5 40 30 19 
Vice-president............... 13 11 41 17 17 
is burs se soci snose 15 25 44 12 3 
i. ere 7 26 53 13 I 
Secretary of the faculty....... 4 25 48 aI 2 
eee 2 10 46 39 3 
Dean of women.............. 14 23 48 14 I 
Dean of men................ eee 26 34 GB Bicseeccun 




















are listed as teaching has steadily 
decreased. 

In analyzing the subject-matter 
fields in which the administrative 
officers have taught, it was necessary 
to use some five or six main divi- 
sions into which the various subjects 


science; social studies; classics; re- 
ligion, philosophy, and psychology; 
modern language and literature; fine 
arts. 

In the early years (1875 to 1900) 
more of the administrative officers 
taught in the subject-matter fields of 
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the classics; physical science; or 
religion, philosophy, and psychology 
than in any other fields. The subject- 
matter field of the classics has had a 
steadily decreasing number of admin- 
istrative officers teaching in it. In 
the early years it was a popular field 
for these officers to teach in, but in 
1933, only three administrative officers 
are listed as teaching in it. During 
the period from 1915 to 1933 more 
administrative officers are listed as 
teaching in the subject-matter fields 
of the social sciences and of modern 
language and literature than in any 
other fields. The next largest num- 
ber are listed as teaching either in 
the physical sciences or in religion, 


philosophy, and psychology. 


HE percentage of earned degrees 

of each type held by the principal 
administrative officers in these thirty 
liberal-arts colleges from 1875 to 1933 
are indicated in Table IV. The 
highest earned degree was tabulated 
for each officer in making this study. 
For example, if both the Bachelor’s 
and Master’s degrees were listed, 
only the Master’s degree was counted 
in this analysis; the D.D. and the 
B.D. degrees were counted only when 
held with no other degrees. Table IV 
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shows that the largest number of 
administrative officers have been listed 
as holding the Master’s degree as 
their highest earned degree; the next 
largest number, the Doctor’s degree; 
and the third largest number, the 
Bachelor’s degree. More presidents 
have been listed as holding the D.D. 
or B.D. degree alone (only) than any 
other administrative officer. More 
deans of men, 40 per cent, and deans, 
39 per cent, have been listed as 
holding the Ph.D. degree than any 
other one of the administrative officers, 

This study has shown the steady 
increase in the number of admin. 
istrative offices from 1875 to 1933 
and the time of the first listing of 
these offices in the college catalogues. 
It is interesting to note the changes 
in the subject-matter fields in which 
these officers have taught. The early 
years show the classics and philosophy 
as the most common fields for teach- 
ing, while the fields of the social 
sciences and languages have been 
more frequent in recent years. In 
this study of thirty liberal-arts col- 
leges the Master’s degree has been 
held as the highest earned degree by 
the largest number of administrative 
officers and the Doctor’s degree by 
the next largest number. [vol. VI, No. 7] 





College Graduates Face the Future 


By CHARLES A. MANEY 


Vocation of College Graduates Six Months after Graduation 


HAT becomes of the one 

W hundred thirty thousand 

graduates of the American 
colleges and universities who each year 
complete their courses of study, and 
who perchance would take their places 
in the world outside? What do they 
do? Do they secure employment? 

Many more pertinent questions 
might be asked, but with little or no 
definite information at hand to answer 
those already raised, it would be idle 
to inquire further. Recognizing the 
dearth of information about this 
highly important matter, it became 
the purpose and task of the writer to 
attempt to gather some factual knowl- 
edge of the true situation. This 
article summarizes the results of 
that effort. 

During December, 1934, there was 
sent to the colleges and universities 
listed in the World Almanac a ques- 
tionnaire designed to secure what- 
ever information might be available 
on the problem of the unemployment 
of recent college graduates. Replies 
to the questionnaire totalled 265. 
Thirty-one institutions of higher edu- 
cation, including many of the largest 
and most prominent universities of 
the nation, replied that they had no 
satisfactory data available of the 
kind desired. These 31 institutions 
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alone represent an enrollment of 
one hundred thirty-seven thousand 
students. There is good reason to 
believe that many other institutions 
which did not reply to the question- 
naire also had no information on the 
unemployment of their graduates. 

It seems quite apparent from a 
perusal of the replies received that it 
has not yet become the practice 
for American college and university 
officials to take inventory of what 
becomes of their students after they 
have granted them their degrees. 
It is true, however, that there are a 
few of the better-known institutions 
of the nation of both small and large 
enrollments which at the present 
time maintain agencies for the pur- 
pose of securing accurate, detailed, 
and up-to-date information on the 
progress of their graduates. 

The 231 institutions furnishing data 
suitable for compilation purposes rep- 
resent a combined enrollment of 
one hundred forty thousand students. 
The average enrollment of this group 
is little more than six hundred stu- 
dents. Smaller colleges more fre- 
quently than the larger universities 
were able to supply fairly definite 
data. In these smaller institutions 
with limited numbers of graduates, 
college officials frequently know indi- 
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vidually many or all of the members 
of the graduating classes. Their per- 
sonal interest in the careers of the 
graduates results in their being in- 
formed as to the progress the former 
students are making. For the most 
part, the facts of this investigation 
are made possible through the figures 
that have been obtained from institu- 
tions of relatively small student bodies. 
The 231 colleges and universities are 
located in forty states of the Union, 
and thus are quite well distributed 
throughout the country. 


N ORDER to make the study 

definite in scope the group of young 
men and women included was re- 
stricted to those who graduated at the 
end of the second semester of the 
1933-34 session. Practically all of 
these students received their degrees 
during the first half of June, 1934, or 
closely thereabouts. Thus a period of 
approximately six months intervened 
between the dates of graduation and 
the time the questionnaire was sent 
out. Information was obtained for 
men and women separately. All the 
graduates of each sex were distributed 
into five classes according to their 
status with respect to employment: 
those successful in securing full-time 
employment; those who got part- 
time employment; the numbers of 
men and women obtaining no employ- 
ment whatsoever; the numbers con- 
tinuing as students in graduate or 
professional schools; and the grad- 
uates concerning whom no information 
was available. 

The data from the different institu- 
tions were grouped according to their 
location within the five geographic 


‘found some means of getting along by 
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divisions of states commonly recog. 
nized as the New England states, 
the Middle Atlantic states, the North 
Central states, the Southern states, 
and the Western states. Table J, 
with one part devoted to informa. 
tion about the men and another the 
women, displays a summary of this 
information. The number of grad- 
uates in each group about whom 
usable data were obtained is given in 
Column 2. In Columns 3 to 7 are 
displayed the percentages of the total 





number of graduates considered, fall. | 


ing into each of the categories just 
named. In the last row of each 
section of the table are given totals 
for the United States as a whole. 
Considering the picture of the total 
situation, it is to be noted in the first 
place that 55.1 per cent of the men 


and 58.3 per cent of the women , 


secured full-time employment. In 
any interpretation of the results these 
figures should not be detached from 
the others given. In the second place, 


it is to be observed that considerable ‘ 


percentages of the men and women 
completing their work for Bachelor's 
degrees entered graduate or pro- 
fessional schools for further study. 
The percentage for the men, 18.4, is 
somewhat greater than the 11.6 for 
the women. The lot of these two 
groups, the employed persons and 
the graduate students, may obviously 
be regarded as satisfactory. 

On the other hand, a real problem 
is presented when the figures for the 
other three groups are considered. 
Among the men, 13.5 per cent of the 
graduates secured no employment 
whatsoever, another 9.6 per cent 
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part-time employment, and the em- 
ployment status of an additional 3.5 
r cent was unknown. These three 
figures total 26.6 per cent. For the 
women the corresponding percentages 
were 17.7 per cent unemployed, 8.2 
cent employed part of the time, 
and 4.2 per cent unaccounted for, a 
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after six months of activity and 
effort to find a place in the world of 
work. Of course, it is true that a 
small percentage of the men and 
perhaps a larger percentage of the 
women who did not secure employ- 
ment did not desire it, but this 
group was not deemed important 
































TABLE I 
EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF 1934 COLLEGE GRADUATES 
Percentace DistrisuTIon oF GRADUATES 
GrocrAPHIC N Tora, 
Divisions OF UMBER OF 
Srates* GraDUATES Full-time Part-time No Graduate or Unaccounted 
Employment Employment Seeyaant P ope ‘or 
@ @ @ @ @ © @ 
Men Graduates 
New England...... 1,823 42.7 9-3 22.8 23.8 mr 
Middle Atlantic. ... 2,616 50.5 6.2 16.6 22.1 “7 
North Central...... 45417 56.2 12.7 10.5 16.3 4.2 
PL oso ccccecs 2,235 64.5 8.6 10.1 15.3 1.5 
Western........... 930 63.8 7.1 8.7 14.4 6.0 
United States. ... 12,021 55.1 9.6 13.5 18.4 3-5 
Women Graduates 
New England...... 1,207 44.1 7:9 21.8 20.8 5-4 
Middle Atlantic. ... 1,493 50.3 7:3 22.1 15.2 5-2 
North Central...... 35156 57-9 12.0 16.6 9.2 4:3 
BEER. oc ccccess 2,687 71.3 4.6 12.9 7.6 3-6 
Es iesorareyece:or 605 53.2 6.6 25.7 14-7 2.0 
United States. ... 9,148 58.3 8.2 17.7 11.6 4-2 























*The New England, the Middle Atlantic, and the Southern greats divisions here include the 


same states as are listed in these corresponding groups in the reports of t 
The Nortis Central group here includes the East North Central and the West North Central 


Census. 


e United States Bureau of the 


of the Bureau; the Western group here includes the states classified in the Mountain and the Pacific 


geographic divisions of the Bureau. 


total for the three groups of 30.1 
per cent. 

The significant conclusion to be 
drawn from these data then is that in 
round numbers one in four of the 
recent graduates of American colleges 
and universities are at the outset of 
their careers unsuccessful in securing 
satisfactory employment, and _ this 





enough to merit a major classification 
in the study. 

The larger percentage of men than 
women enrolled in the graduate and 
professional schools is perhaps as one 
would expect. There may be a 
source of gratification in the fact 
that as many as 18.4 per cent of 
the men do continue their higher 
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education in the graduate and pro- 
fessional schools. And yet this high 
percentage may be partly due to the 
effect of the present prevailing lack 
of opportunity to find any satis- 
factory employment. No doubt, a 
considerable number of young men 
and women for want of remunerative 
employment prefer to use their time 
to the best advantage by continuing 
their training in advanced study. 
For those who can see the way clear 
to do so, this course is surely to be 
preferred to that of idling, to seeking 
work unsuccessfully, or to accepting 
work that is poorly paid for, and as 
well, all too frequently unsuited to 
the natures of persons of ability, 
capacity, and training. 


CURSORY inspection of the per- 
centages in the tables shows 
some interesting differences between 
the separate geographic divisions of 
the states. It is to be observed that 
unemployment is most widespread 
in the East for both the men and the 
women graduates. A larger percent- 
age of the college graduates in the 
Southern states, 64.5 per cent of the 
men and 71.3 per cent of the women, 
are successful in securing full-time 
employment than in any other section. 
At the same time, a larger percent- 
age of the men and women graduates 
in the Eastern states than anywhere 
else continue their studies in the 
graduate and professional schools. 
In the New England states, 23.8 per 
cent of the men graduates and 20.8 
per cent of the women graduates 
continue their training; whereas in 
the South, only 15.3 per cent of the 
men and 7.6 per cent of the women 
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go on with graduate work. Of course, 
these differences in comparative fig- 
ures between the East and the South 
are in part attributable to differences 
in opportunities for graduate and 
professional training in the two sec- 
tions of the country. A far larger 
proportion of the graduate schools of 
the nation are to be found in the East 
than in the South. With the greater 
advantage for the pursuance of grad- 
uate and professional training afforded 
the young men and women attending 
colleges and universities in the East, 
it would follow that a larger number 
of them there would avail themselves 
of this advantage. 

Although the data supplied here 
on the Western states are not so com- 
plete as for the other sections of the 
country, the figures may be regarded 
as fairly reliable. A striking differ- 
ence between the percentages for the 
men and the women of the Western 
states is to be noted. The percentage 
of the men finding full-time employ- 
ment is 63.8, compared with 51.1 for 
the women. Again, only 8.7 per 
cent of the men were known to have 
no employment, compared with 25.7 
of the women. 

Incidentally, it may be noted that 
although the categories in the classifi- 
cation of the graduates in this study 
are the same for the women as for 
the men, an additional category 
applicable to the women, if included 
in the questionnaire, would have 
perhaps revealed further information 
of interest. As it was, however, 
eighteen scattered institutions volun- 
teered data on the number of women 
graduates who married within the six 
months from graduation. These data 
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show that 96 out of 1,250 women 
graduates, or approximately one out 
of thirteen, married. This seems a 
relatively low ratio and may be at 
least partly accounted for by the lack 
of adequately remunerative employ- 
ment opportunities for the young 
unmarried men. Women who are 
college graduates cannot be expected 
to marry unemployed men, or those 
with meager incomes, and apparently 
they do not. 

In addition to these general figures, 
an effort was made to ascertain 
relative degrees of employment in 
various professional fields. Although 
the data secured on this question are 
not nearly so extensive as those given 
in Table I, enough scattered figures 
were obtained to show differences. 
For the nation as a whole, 63 per cent 
of the graduates in education secured 
teaching positions, 66 per cent of the 
graduates in engineering obtained 
employment, 81 per cent of the grad- 
uates in business training got jobs, 
and practically all of the graduates in 
medicine continued their advanced 
preparation for their profession. 
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The writer lays no claim to the 
complete reliability of the foregoing 
figures. A conscientious effort has 
been made to gather together and to 
digest with care the data that are 
available on the subject at the present 
time. Detailed analyses and close 
distinctions, of course, cannot be 
made when based upon estimates and 
approximations such as had to be 
made use of in this study. Better 
data and more accurate information 
will not be forthcoming until the 
separate colleges and _ universities 
themselves, in larger numbers than 
now do so, adopt systematic and 
thoroughgoing procedures for the 
gathering of it. 

In spite of the limitations sur- 
rounding the facts here presented, 
however, it is believed that they 
direct attention to a situation which 
merits the thoughtful consideration 
of educators and those interested in 
the continued progress of higher 
education in America. As conditions 
now exist, there can be no doubt but 
that the college graduates of today 
face an uncertain future. [vol. VI, No. 7] 





The Adventures of Psychology 104 


FEW years from now Thomas 
Avene skull may be found 
occupying a post of honor 
outside some head-hunting chieftain’s 
hut somewhere in the Philippines. 
If I learn of it, I shall take steps to 
inscribe his name on the roll of 
martyrs to psychology. I shall grieve 
at the too early end of a promising 
young life, but I shall not be greatly 
surprised. Thomas is confident— 
pathetically so, it seems to me—that 
when he returns to his native isles, 
he will make a brilliant success and 
render a valuable service educating 
and managing the wild Moros and 
Igorrotes according to the principles 
we worked out together in Psychology 
104. My blessing goes with him. I 
hope for the best, but I disclaim any 
responsibility for his safety. 
For some four or five times now 

I have studied with my students what 

the science of psychology has to say 

about the most interesting problems 
of human life. In our catalogue the 
course is advertised as follows: 

104. Development of Personality.! 
Infancy, childhood, adolescence, sex, 
marriage and the family, maturity, 
senescence, typical conflicts and dis- 
orders at each stage of development. 


If the boys and girls who have so 
1To be changed to Developmental Psychology. 


We Study Life 


By WILLIAM H. ROBERTS 
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far “taken” the course are a fair 
sampling of the younger generation, 
America is safe.’ Our young people 
are trying to face life’s problems 
honestly, squarely, without evasions 
or timidity. They are as ready as 
young people ever were to sacrifice 
for ideals. Put they demand, as 
young people never ventured to 
demand before, that the ideals, to 
which they commit their allegience, 
shall command the respect of intelli- 
gent men and women. 

We began with a study of the 
germ cells and heredity. That is an 
obvious, logical, and safe beginning. 
There is an abundance of interesting 
facts. It is not clear just what the 
facts mean. It is not even certain 
that they mean anything at all of 
real importance. That, however, isa 
minor misfortune, at least, at this 
point in our study. 

In the end, we resolved to be 
skeptical and critical of any claims 
either for heredity or environment 
that even seem to be cocksure or 
extreme. We refused to take either 
Wiggam or Watson seriously. We 
determined to attribute to hered- 
ity only what we could not explain 
by environment and to environment 
only what we could not explain by 














heredity. On most problems, it fol- 
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lows, we refused to commit ourselves, 
or to allow others to commit us. 

A visit to a near-by medical school 
furnished us very early one of the 
high points of the course. The school 
owns one of the finest embryological 
collections in the country. For an 
hour or more we viewed the develop- 
ment of human beings from the barely 
visible beginnings, that only an expert 
can identify as human, almost to the 
time of birth. Members of the staff 
obligingly called our attention to 
points of particular interest. For 
another hour an obstetrician gave a 
simple but satisfying account of the 
happenings and procedures at birth. 
The talk was illustrated with the aid 
of the school’s large-scale charts and 
a model. 

In my own college days, not much 
more than twenty years ago, our 
instructors in physiology had been 
careful to remove the reproductive 
organs from the carcasses of the cats 
we were required to dissect. In the 
young people of a later day, as I 
watched carefully from a seat in the 
rear of the group, I saw only clean, 
scientific interest. 

The young people expected some 
day to be fathers and mothers. They 
were not ashamed to acknowledge it. 
Nor were they ashamed of the 
structures and processes that God— 
most of them came from religious 
homes—has provided for the purpose. 
When the demonstration and the 
lecture were over, they were satisfied, 
not excited. 

On our second visit to the medical 
school, one of the boys asked per- 
mission to bring his father. I was 
sure of the boys and girls by this 
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time; but the old gentleman, I 


thought, would be a test. To my 
relief he proved as keenly and as 
cleanly interested as his son. When 
it was over, he thanked me heartily 
for a profitable afternoon. He assured 
me that he had learned things he had 
never known before. I thought that 
likely was the truth. 


T WOULD be easy to poke fun at 

essays by eighteen-year-old boys 
and girls solemnly offering “advice 
to young parents on the care of 
babies.” Some parents to whom my 
students have been so unwise as to 
show their papers have either laughed 
hilariously or called for smelling salts. 
I who have read them all am not 
inclined to do either. 

Five or ten years from now, when 
Puer is fretting over a new tocth or 
little Puella refuses her bottle, it is 
scarcely likely that mother or father 
will dig an old paper from their files, 
find in it the solution of their diffi- 
culties, and breathe a prayer of 
thankfulness for Psychology 104 and 
the old man who taught it. At least, 
I hope nothing like that will happen. 
Many of those papers were really 
sensible—excellent reproductions or 
paraphrases of the best of our present 
textbooks, but by that time there 
ought to be many better articles 
and books. 

But father and mother may recall, 
as a result of their study, when crises 
arise that young lives do not “just 
grow” into health, beauty, and happi- 
ness. Parents must meet the prob- 
lems of babyhood and succeeding 
years with at least as much of calm, 
intelligent planning as they give to 
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their business, professional, or social 
activities. And they ought to know 
that, if they need it, expert advice is 
available. If the babies profit by 
all that, and grow up healthier and 
happier for it, I shall be satisfied. 
I shall not in the least mind if 
the parents forget they ever took 
my course or pleaded with me to 
give them a better mark than they 
deserved. 

I shall be satisfied if, by the time 
they are fathers or mothers, my boys 
and girls remember nothing more 
than their children’s troubles are 
problems to be solved. Parents today 
must be salesmen. A difficult or 
“naughty” child is not a criminal to 
be tortured or shut away from human 
contacts. Heisa “difficult prospect,” 
a “tough customer,” demanding all 
the tact, shrewdness, and persistence 
we possess if we would “sell” him the 
ideals we value. 

Super-salesmen will be capable of 
meeting every “resistance” with just 
the right move. They will no more 
think of whipping their children than 
they would of poking a prospective 
purchaser in the nose. Most of my 
students, however, will almost cer- 
tainly find themselves obliged to fall 
back occasionally on the time-honored 
methods of violence and pain. If 
Psychology 104 really “took” with 
them, they will be ashamed of the 
necessity. They will look at it as a 
serious failure in technique. There 
may be situations from which a 
whipping is the only way out, or the 
best way. But these should never 
be allowed to develop. If my boys 
and girls will look at the matter so, 
their children will be safe. It takes 





most of the joy out of whipping a 
child, if we regard it either as a 
blunder in itself or as a desperate 
attempt to retrieve a blunder. 

And from now on, there should be 
no need for such crude and really 
antiquated methods. We of Psychol- 
ogy 104 have evolved a formula. 
It solves all the behavior problems 
parents will ever have to face in 
their children. Also, we would add, 
all the problems of adult crime and 
insanity. It is not patented. We 
make no charge for it. We offer it 
freely to the world—Give Them 
Something Better to Do. 


NE unhappy little detail I have 

deferred mentioning. It is not 
enough that psychologist or parent or 
teacher should know something better 
to do. One must make the child, 
or the patient on the verge of insanity, 
or the potential criminal see it, too. 
That often calls for salesmanship of 
the highest order, and sometimes it 
seems that no salesmanship at all is 
equal to the task. 

By five or six years of age children 
have chosen the plan of campaign that 
they will probably follow throughout 
their lives. So, at least, Adler assures 
us. They may seek success and self- 
esteem by co-operating with others. 
They may feel obliged to fight for 
their rights in a world in which they 
find reason to believe everyone is 
against them. They may try to 
control others by arousing pity for 
their weaknesses. They may turn 
from real conflicts, that are always 
wearisome and not always successful, 
to the sure and easy triumphs of the 
imagination. Worst of all, they may 
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WE STUDY LIFE 


try to escape the shocks of life by 
never attempting anything at all. 
They may retire within themselves 
and erect impregnable defenses against 
every suggestion that might lead them 
out into the rough and tumble of 
everyday living. 

The principal task of parents and 
teachers, it is plain, is to train 
children to succeed through social 
co-operation. Of course the children 
cannot win every conflict. The bal- 
ance, however, must be favorable. 
Parents and teachers must see to 
that. A strong will, Morgan declares, 
is nothing but the habit of succeeding; 
a weak will, the habit of failing. 


ORAL exhortations of the usual 

sort, we discovered, are not 
only annoying and futile; they are apt 
to be positively vicious and dangerous. 
They make sin an adventure, whereas 
it is really only stupidity—like rock- 
ing a boat or pointing a pistol at a 
friend. By dwelling upon the allure- 
ments of sin, they make vice more 
attractive than virtue. They suggest 
helplessness and defeat rather than 
confidence and success. If they do 
nothing worse, they keep the thought 
of the undesirable behavior always 
before the mind. 

Psychologists have proved repeat- 
edly and with a wealth of convincing 
and startling detail that moral instruc- 
tion does not make boys and girls, or 
men and women, good. It frequently 
back-fires. The best advice often 
provokes the worst possible behavior. 
Eloquent appeals may contribute to 
the very delinquencies which they are 
intended to prevent. They are apt 
to prove the finest ballyhoo for sin. 
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It ought to be no harder to “‘ado- 
lesce” than to grow permanent teeth. 
If rebellion, conflict, and unhappiness 
occur, their roots can usually be 
traced to attitudes and habits formed 
in the early years. If parents lay 
a firm foundation of mutual con- 
fidence and affection in earliest child- 
hood, the problems of youth will 
not be difficult. Sex, of course, is 
one of those problems. I must admit 
that I approached the topic with 
some misgivings. Those quickly van- 
ished. Psychology 104, I hope, will 
turn out fathers and mothers who 
will not be ashamed of any of the 
basic facts of human life. They will 
not regard the natural curiosity of 
their children as something at which 
to be surprised or horrified, or a 
thing to be sternly suppressed. They 
will answer their children’s questions 
frankly, easily, and fully, as soon as 
their children ask. At least, many 
have promised to do so. 

Mere knowledge of the anatomy 
or physiology of sex is not enough, 
however. Even more important than 
a knowledge about facts is the emo- 
tional attitude to them. This may 
be one of disgust, horror, fear, guilty 
fascination, or disproportionate inter- 
est. It ought to be one of easy 
unexcited familiarity, an intelligent 
acquaintance with the possibilities of 
happiness and misery, and the realiza- 
tion that sex, after all, is only one of 
life’s many interests. 

Perhaps our most surprising dis- 
covery was that sex disorders of any 
kind—persistent and excessive auto- 
eroticism, “wild oats,” promiscuity, 
satisfaction in merely physical rela- 
tionships, and so on to the most 
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repulsive perversions—are not so much 
diseases in themselves as symptoms of 
maladjustment in some other quarter. 
In a well-rounded personality sex is 
one of many interests. If sex comes 
to absorb a disproportionate amount 
of attention and energy, it is because 
failure and disappointment along 
other lines have brought discourage- 
ment and have stifled ambitions. 


IKE a good novel, the course—and 

so, naturally, this account of it— 

should end in marriage. Sidney found 
this part somewhat disappointing. 

“Tt seems to me that most of the 
books on marriage are written by old 
fellows, at least older than we are,” he 
said to me. “I think some young 
people ought to write about it.” 

“Blessings on you, go to it!” I 
explaimed. “You might take a look, 
before you begin, at Mrs. Parker’s 
An American Idyll.” 

Until Sidney, or some other young 
person does write about marriage, we 
shall have to be content with what 
we can learn from the older writers. 
And that, we must agree with Sidney, 
is somewhat disappointing. Living 
together is still a fine art for which it 
is impossible to lay down rules in any 
detail. Psychology is most definite— 
scientific—in its treatment of the phys- 
ical relationship. This, we agreed, 
should neither be ignored nor regarded 
as the most important feature of 
marriage. Sanity and health demand 
that the sex cravings of both men and 
women should be as frankly acknowl- 
edged as any other bodily needs or 
appetites. And we should plan as 
definitely for sexual satisfaction as for 
food, drink, shelter, or sleep. 
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Training for successful marriage, it 
is becoming increasingly clear, must 
begin in the cradle. Hamilton and 
Macgowan in their interesting vol- 
ume, What's Wrong with Marriage, 
declare that their prolonged and 
detailed study of the marital relations 
of two hundred men and women 
believed to be representative leaves 
only one “vivid and sure impression.” 
That is not a happy one: “Most 
husbands and wives have been s0 
thoroughly warped by the training 
and environment of their childhood 
that they can do little to better their 
condition.”? The proper attitude of 
the parents toward the child is the 
only sure cure for the ills of matrimony 
today, and that will not take effect 
for twenty years. 

The best thing that parents can do 
for their children is to love and 
respect each other. Sometimes my 
students remind me that they have 
heard me say that a number of times 
before. In that case I retort, “Then 
by this time I hope you’ve got it.” 
The best preparation for successful 
marriage is a childhood spent in a 
home in which the parents respect 
each other for proved sterling quali- 
ties of character, enjoy each other's 
company, work together at honorable 
and worth-while tasks, and train the 
children in co-operation, kindly help- 
fulness, and consideration of others’ 
rights and interests. Too many homes 
are not only unhappy themselves but 
become centers of infection from 
which plagues of misunderstanding, 
suspicion, fear, misery, and _ineft- 
ciency spread to the homes which 
are yet to be. 


*See page 287. 
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This study of serious questions has 
been an adventure, and psychology as 
yet is exceedingly immature. Per- 
haps there has been risk. But I 
think greater dangers lie with the 
policy of concealment and pretended 
ignorance. I have watched for signs 
of unwholesome attitudes or reactions. 
I have made inquiries. I have not 
found a single instance of anything 
that would give the slightest reason 
for regret or hesitation. 

Instead I have seen rebellion soft- 
ened by a better understanding of 
parents’ aims and the difficulties 
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with which fathers and mothers have 
to contend. I have seen discouraged 
and timid individuals gain a measure 
of confidence and strength. I am 
thankful for the brave, clean, honor- 
able boys and girls I have come 
to know. 

Life, I believe they would say, is 
pretty complicated. It is dangerous. 
It is, if we look around us, actually 
rather a horrid mess, but it might be 
beautiful. And we can make it 
beautiful. It is only necessary to 
face its problems frankly, fearlessly, 
and intelligently. [Vol. VI, No. 3] 
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Factors in College Success 


What are the important factors in 
college success? One answer to that 
question is presented by Raymond 
Loret Garnett in his study of the 1929 
freshman class at the University of 
Missouri, Some Factors in College 
Success. The background of the class 
was examined and characterized in 
terms of certain social and scholastic 
factors. The requisite information 
was secured from the University 
records and from the 1929 edition 
of the Thurstone Psychological Ex- 
amination for High School Graduates 
and College Freshmen. Success is 
interpreted as the achievement of one 
honor-point for each credit-hour car- 
ried, and by the use of that definition, 
40.2 per cent of the 876 students 
included in the study were judged 
successful during their first year. 

Nationality background taken alone 
was not a significant factor in success. 
Students who were the only children 
of their parents did not succeed so well 
as students having one or two brothers 
or sisters. Students whose fathers 
were engaged in professional or clerical 
work appear to have had an ad- 
vantage in rate of success over other 
students. Those from families having 
an annual income of less than $1,500 
had about the same degree of success 
as students from families having an 
income of $10,000 and above. Stu- 
dents giving direct and specific reasons 
for attending the University appear 
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to have succeeded better than sty. 
dents whose reasons were non-specific, 
Very young and older-than-average 
students succeeded better than nor- 
mal-age students. Those intending 
to work for part or all of their 
expenses while in the University did 
not succeed so well as those who did 
not intend to work. Students who 
intended to participate in extra- 
curricular activities succeeded better 
than those having no such intentions 
(with the exception of those interested 
in athletics). While approximately 
50 per cent of the students who 
intended to teach, 53 per cent of 
those intending to be journalists, 
49 per cent of those intending to 
be lawyers, and 60 per cent of 
those intending to be home-economics 
specialists were successful, only 30 
per cent of the prospective farmers, 
30 per cent of those expecting to 
engage in the practice of art, 32 per 
cent of those intending to go into 
business, 33 per cent of those intend- 
ing to become engineers, and 26 per 
cent of those intending to practice 
medicine were successful. All these 
social factors, however, while having 
some significance in university suc- 
cess, do not bear a close enough 
relation to success to be considered 
basic factors. The important factors 
are scholastic, not social. 

The size of the high-school grad- 
uating class and the number of 
advanced courses taken in high school 
were factors which bore some relation 
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to success in college, but the two 
basic factors were high-school scholar- 
ship and score on the Thurstone 
Psychological Examination. 


The explanation lies, perhaps, in the 

nature of the two fundamental fac- 
tors. Thurstone Psychological Exami- 
nation ability is closely related to the 
ability which is required to do University 
work, and high-school scholarship achieve- 
ment is a combined measure of the ability 
to do school work, the ability to study, 
the stability of character and persistency 
of purpose necessary to put forth good 
effort, and other allied abilities. 
Logically, the two factors in University 
success should be combined into a single 
factor. This combination of factors was 
made and the resultant single factor was 
termed the University Aptitude Index 
(see page 55). 


In Missouri all high-school stu- 
dents are ranked according to thirds. 
The author constructed a percentile 
scale divided into three steps, from 
I to 33, from 34 to 66, and from 67 
to 99. The mid-point of each step 
was then taken to correspond to the 
high-school rating given for that step. 
That is, a high-school rank of the 
lowest one-third was assigned a value 
of 17, and so forth. These numerical 
values were then averaged with the 
percentiles on the Thurstone Psycho- 
logical Examination of the students 
to compute the University Aptitude 
Index. The findings indicate that 
this Index is valid in differentiating 
between successful and unsuccessful 
students, particularly at the lower and 
the upper ends of the aptitude scale. 
Of the three students who fell below 
point 10 on the scale, none succeeded, 
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while of the 19 students who fell 
above 89, all succeeded. Thirty-four 
of the students fell below 20 and two, 
or 5.9 per cent, of them succeeded; 
108 students fell above the 79 point 
and 96, or 88.9 per cent, were success- 
ful. Eighty-six fell below 30 on the 
scale and 8, or 9.3 per cent, were 
successful; 152 fell above 69, 81.7 per 
cent succeeded. Of all the successful 
students, only 3.8 per cent fell below 
the point 30 on the scale and 53.9 
per cent fell above 69 on the scale. 
“These findings leave no room to 
doubt that the University Aptitude 
Index differentiates in a remarkably 
clear manner between successful and 
unsuccessful students when those stu- 
dents are considered in a group.” 


Friends in College 


A study of the life histories of 
selected college students to determine 
the rdle of intimate groups in per- 
sonality development is the basis of a 
Doctor’s thesis, The Réle of Intimate 
Groups in the Personality Development 
of Selected College Men, recently sub- 
mitted to the University of Southern 
California by James G. Patrick. The 
intimate groups were classified accord- 
ing to form and nature: First, the 
small intimate groups such as the 
family, the mixed play group of early 
childhood, the male group of inti- 
mates; the chum, or exclusive male 
group of two; the mixed congenial, or 
group of two or more pairs of men 
and women friends; and the student- 
teacher friendship group of two. 
Second, the larger groups consisting 
of the church group, the mixed social 
group other than the church, the 
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scholastic group, the athletic group, 
and the group composed of the stu- 
dent and his larger group of teachers. 
The origin of the small group tends 
to be spontaneous; the larger group 
is socially conditioned in the sense of 
being created by social processes out- 
side the person’s individual control. 

The author reports thirteen impor- 
tant findings; among them are the fol- 
lowing: The research indicated that 
personality development is a major 
process, ‘“‘an integrated continuum 
which shows no indication either of 
diminution or completion at the end 
of the period studied.” Further- 
more, this development does not 
necessarily follow the successive bio- 
logical stages of physical maturation; 
but the entire process tends to be 
subdivided into successive develop- 
mental periods which bear a genetic 
relationship to each other—childhood- 
adolescence, lower-division and upper- 
division college periods. 

The size of the college was found 
to be a determining condition in 
reactions of students to intimate 
groups and in their reactions toward 
the college as an institution. In gen- 
eral, the larger college offers greater 
facilities and more favorable oppor- 
tunities for development of a strictly 
intellectual nature, while at the same 
time it must be criticized for its 
dearth of facilities for satisfying social 
adjustments for the type of students 
coming under this study. On the 
other hand, the smaller college, while 
a favorable medium for social adjust- 
ment, may be criticized for its lack 
of equipment and opportunities for 
strictly intellectual development. 
The small intimate group of male 
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friends or intimates is a persistent 
pattern throughout the period studied, 
It not only represents enduring friend. 
ships but assumes added importance 
as a medium by which the person is 
inducted into larger intimate groups. 
There is a strong basis for predicta- 
bility in the carry-over of these group 
patterns from earlier to succeeding 
developmental periods. 

Another finding is the indication of 
the dual réle of the college professor 
in relation to: the college student, 
first as a representative of the institu- 
tion or of the larger social group and 
as such subject to a feeling of hostility 
on the part of the student, and second, 
as a person, to be included in an 
intimate group relation. This change 
of attitude coincides roughly with 
the end of the sophomore year and 
the beginning of the junior year. 
Mr. Patrick suggests that college 
administrations should give special 
attention to the problems involved 
at this point. Lower-division college 
classes are generally given over to 
younger and less experienced in- 
structors; some adjustment should be 
made to improve the teaching and 
guidance programs during this critical 
period. 

The study also indicated that defini- 
tions of situations, decisions, scholastic 
industry, and scholastic achievement, 
which are the bases of mental meas- 
urement, are related to social situa- 
tions such as the adjustment or 
non-adjustment in connection with 
intimate groups. 

Since, therefore, the criteria of mental 
ability are found to vary with social 


situations, the concept of situational 


intelligence is submitted as a sociological 
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term in place of a concept that posits 
intelligence as a static, organic, and 
unmodifiable condition. In the light of 
this concept, it is indicated that the 
yarious levels of intelligence, as defined, 
are synthetic parts of a general process of 
personality development in which inti- 
mate group relationships are functions. 


Teachers’ Mannerisms 


A survey of the annoying habits 
and mannerisms of 112 different 
teachers at North Carolina State 
College revealed that the most annoy- 
ing habit was that of rambling during 
lectures. The observers were 123 
students of elementary psychology— 
53 Freshmen, 30 Sophomores, 22 
Juniors, and 18 Seniors. Each stu- 
dent was asked to study his professor 
for two weeks and report on those who 
had annoying habits. The 25 habits 


most frequently mentioned were: 


Frequency 

1. Rambling in lectures............... 76 
2. Twisting mouth into odd shapes..... 63 
ER er rnrre 55 
4 Playing or tinkering with objects.... 51 
eee 50 
6. Pulling ear, nose, or lip............ 45 
7. Sticking hands into pockets......... 44 
8. Standing in an awkward position.... 42 
9. Pausing too long in talking.......... 41 
10. Use of pet expressions.............. 39 
SU. CATOUCINE NERA... .. 5... cc secceccs 39 
12. Not looking at class..............-. 37 
13. Lacking neatness...............++: 33 
14. Talking too low......... RA cenGaees 3l 
Des USING SATCASM........ 2.00 coos sc ese 29 
16. Walking about too much........... 29 
a 26 
We AMINE £00 TA8E. <6... 55. oe ss ccens 26 
19. Faulty pronunciation............... 22 
20. Sitting slouched down in chair....... 21 
RUNUEEE WUTMIE. ons... cece vewcesces 18 
22. Nervous movements..............+- 18 
23. Odd color combinations in clothing.. 17 
24. Making incomplete statements. ..... 16 
25. “Riding students”...............0- 14! 


Moore, Joe E. “Annoying Habits of College 
Professors,” Journal of ‘Abnormal and Social 


Psychology, XXX (April-June, 1935), p- 44+ 
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According to this investigation the 
students seem to fixate their gaze 
upon the face of the professor and 
upon the movements of his hands. 
The pet expression of teachers also 
may become obvious and annoying, 
and many professors are nicknamed 
by them; they are of questionable 
value in teaching. 

These mannerisms can be distract- 
ing, and it may seem surprising that 
they are so prevalent. College pro- 
fessors, however, are one of the least 
supervised groups of any of the 
professions, and this may account 
for the lack of or the ineffectiveness 
of their critical self-analysis. ‘“‘The 
professors may tend to get into ruts 
in their teaching and develop habits 
that annoy their students without 
realizing the nature of their habits.” 


State Supervision of 
Higher Education 


Privately controlled institutions of 
higher education exist in most of the 
states. To what extent are these 
institutions supervised by the states? 
That power of supervision is based on 
the power to grant charters of incor- 
poration and to enact regulatory legis- 
lation. Requirements of the states 
for the granting of charters and for 
the enforcement of supervision are 
diverse. In the report of this survey 
these requirements have been reduced 
to eight fundamental questions: What 
states have made special reservations 
of power to alter or revoke charters 
of incorporation or to regulate cor- 
porations after their charters have 
been granted? How do the states 
provide for the incorporation of the 
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institutions—by special acts of the 
legislature or under the general cor- 
poration laws; by statutes applicable 
to all types of corporations or applica- 
ble only to colleges and universities? 
What differences exist among the 
states in the legal procedure that 
must be followed by the institutions 
in obtaining their charters? What 
supervision is exercised by the several 
states through the prescription of 
specific limitations and requirements 
with which the institutions must 
comply at the time their charters are 
granted? What states have enacted 
laws conferring specific educational 
powers on the institutions in addition 
to general corporation powers? What 
states maintain a continuing regu- 
latory supervision over the institu- 
tions after their charters have been 
granted; to what agency is such 
supervision intrusted, and what is the 
extent of the supervision exercised? 
What states have placed specific 
restrictions on the right of institu- 
tions to confer degrees? What super- 
vision do the states exercise over 
teacher-training work in privately 
controlled institutions whose grad- 
uates are to receive state teachers’ 
certificates without examination ?? 
The results of the investigation 
showed considerable differences in the 


*McNeely, John H. Supervision Exercised by 
States over Privately Controlled Institutions of Higher 
Education. Washington, D. C.: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1934. v+64pp. (Bulletin 1934, No. 8) 
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extent of the supervision exercised 
by the various states. In approxi. 
mately one-half of the states the 
statutes provide little or no super. 
vision over the institutions either at 
the time of granting their charters or 
afterwards. Where there is super. 
vision the laws apparently are de. 
signed to require the institutions to 
maintain a minimum quality of higher 
education as indicated by the enact. 
ment of laws governing the incor. 
poration of the institutions, by the 
designation of agencies to approve or 
disapprove their charters, by the 
enforcement of supervision over them 
after incorporation, and by the regv- 
lation of their privilege of conferring 
degrees. 

In nearly all the states where the 
supervision exercised is limited, special 
reservations of power either to alter 
and revoke charters or to regulate the 
incorporated institutions have been 
made in the state constitutions or 
statutes. The tendency toward in- 
creased supervision of educational 
institutions on the part of the state 
is growing. All states exercise special 
supervision over teacher-training work 
in those institutions whose graduates 
are to receive state teachers’ cer- 
tificates without examination. There, 
of course, the states have a direct 
interest at stake—the maintenance of 
a certain quality of excellence in the 
training of their public-school teachers. 
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A numser of universities in Peiping, 
China, are preparing to abandon their 
buildings before an expected domina- 
tion of education by the Japanese, 
according to Associated Press reports. 
Tsinghua University, supported by 
remitted boxer-indemnity funds from 
America, expects to go to Changsha 
in Central China. 


A GRANT of $4,000 from the Josiah 
Macy Jr. Foundation in New York 
City has been given to Purdue Uni- 
versity for support of psychological 
research in the genetics of attitudes 
under the direction of H. H. Rem- 
mers, director of the Division of 
Educational Reference. 


Tue American Council on Education 
reports that 620 institutions of higher 
education used its psychological ex- 
amination in 1934-35. They pur- 
chased and administered to their stu- 
dents a total of 168,547 copies of the 
test. The examination is assembled 
and administered by Professor and 
Mrs. L. L. Thurstone of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


The right to offer a program of 
studies leading to the Master’s degree 
in elementary, secondary, and voca- 
tional education has been granted to 
Agricultural and Industrial State Col- 
lege, Nashville, by the unanimous 
vote of the Sixty-ninth General Assem- 
bly of Tennessee. The institution is 


the youngest of the land-grant col- 
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leges for Negroes. It was established 
by legislative act in 1909 as a normal 
school, began instruction in 1912, 
and first gave the Bachelor’s degree 
in 1924. 


‘Tuts year Union College will resume 
graduate work after a lapse of three 
years. Under the new plan an- 
nounced by President Dixon Ryan 
Fox, only two or three students will 
be admitted to any one field of 
graduate work. These students will 
pursue their studies as “apprentice- 
scholars” in the field of biology, 
chemistry, geology, mathematics, and 
physics. 


Tue University of Texas has estab- 
lished a new course in public admin- 
istration leading to the degree of 
Master of Arts in Public Administra- 
tion. No new courses have been 
added to the University curriculum 
to provide for this degree, but all 
social-science departments of the insti- 
tution will co-operate by teaching 
courses in their respective fields which 
deal with various aspects of public 
administration. 


A Necro, Alice C. Jackson, of Rich- 
mond, a graduate of the Virginia 
Union University for Negroes, has 
applied for admission to the graduate 
department of the University of 
Virginia, and a correspondent of the 
New York Times of September 1 sug- 
gested that her application is likely 
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to be refused. If it is, the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People plans to seek court 
action to compel the University to 
admit her. A similar case is already 
in the Maryland courts where a Negro 
who graduated from Amherst Col- 
lege unsuccessfully sought admission 
to the University of Maryland Law 
School. 


A “veacuers’ oath bill” has been 
signed by Governor Curley, of Massa- 
chusetts, despite protests from edu- 
cators throughout the state including 
the following presidents of well-known 
institutions of higher education: James 
Bryant Conant, of Harvard Univer- 
sity; Karl T. Compton, of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology; 
Louis J. Gallagher, S. J., of Boston 
College; Daniel L. Marsh, of Boston 
University; and Ellen Fitz Pendleton, 
of Wellesley College. The bill pro- 
vides that after October 1 all in- 
structors and professors in schools 
and colleges in the state, except 
foreign educators acting as exchange 
professors, must swear allegiance to 
state and national constitutions. 


Duane its eighteenth annual meet- 
ing in May, the American Council on 
Education voted to reduce the dues 
of all institutional members from 
$100 to $50 annually. The Council 
is made up of 26 constituent organiza- 
tions, such as the North Central 
Association; 18 associate member 
organizations, such as the American 
Alumni Council; and 226 institutional 
members, all of which are colleges 
and universities. During the past 
academic year Duquesne University, 


‘suggesting that something be done to 
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Incarnate Word College, and the 
University of Denver were admitted 
to institutional membership. Prac. 
tically all of the leading colleges and 
universities of the country are mem. 
bers of the Council. 


Tae Report of the Third Annual 
Conference of the Eight-Year Study 
of the Commission on the Relation of 
School and College is available to 
interested individuals. The confer. 
ence was held. at Thousand Island 
Park, New York, June 24-28, and the 
reports consist of eighty printed pages 
covering the work of the Commission 
during the past year. Copies may 
be secured by writing Wilford M. 
Aiken, chairman of the Directing 
Committee. Mr. Aiken has this year 
joined the staff of the Bureau of 
Educational Research, Ohio State 
University, having recently resigned 
as headmaster of the John Burroughs 
School, St. Louis. 


A committee to study “‘a joint 
curriculum of liberal arts and sciences 
and the theory and practice of educs- 
tion in preparation for high-school 
and college teaching” has been ap- 
pointed by President Butler, of 
Columbia University. George W. 
Mullins, of Barnard College, has been 
appointed chairman; Dean Gilder- 











sleeve, of Barnard, at whose sug- 
gestion the committee was appointed, 
has been asked to be a member of 
the committee. Last spring the news- 
papers reported Dean Gildersleeve's 
severe criticism of teacher-training 
requirements, and following that state- 
ment she wrote to President Butler 
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protect and develop the teacher- 
training functions of the liberal-arts 
colleges of Columbia University. 


Tue University of Hawaii will ex- 
change students with eleven other 
universities during the year 1935-36. 
Under the student-exchange plan de- 
veloped during the last three years, 
a student from Hawaii studies during 
his sophomore or junior year at 
another university, returning to Hono- 
lulu at the end of the year. In 
exchange, the other university sends 
a student to the University of Hawaii 
fora year of study. Tuition scholar- 
ships are provided the exchange stu- 
dents and, in some instances, lodging 
is provided at no expense to them. 
Universities and colleges exchanging 
students with Hawaii this year include 
Lingnan, in Canton, China; and Den- 
ver, California, Southern California, 
Redlands, Missouri, Earlham, Willa- 
mette, Mills, and Occidental. 


Tue University of Chicago is con- 
tinuing to encounter difficulties be- 
cause of the liberal political and social 
activities of its students. On August 
31, five hundred uniformed _police- 
men, the New York Times reports, 
carrying riot sticks patrolled an area 
in the South Side of Chicago to 
prevent a parade and demonstration 
against Fascist war in Ethiopia. A 
request to hold the parade was made 
by Robert Morss Lovett of the 
University of Chicago in behalf of 
the Joint Conference for the Defense 
of Ethiopia. The Commissioner of 
Police, however, refused permission 
to hold the parade. 

Some days previous to this event 
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President Hutchins and three mem- 
bers of the University faculty were 
subpoenaed to appear in the Munici- 
pal Court when two students were 
arrested on disorderly charges grow- 
ing out of a relief riot. On the 
occasion of his subpoena the Munici- 
pal Judge hearing the case condemned 
the University tor allowing its stu- 
dents to read the New Russian 
Primer by M. Ilin. Judge Greene 
was quoted to have denounced the 
University as follows: 

This is one of the most damnable 
things I have ever seen. This book, with 
its effort to paint American institutions 
in the most unfavorable colors and its 
utopian vision of a Soviet society, is a 
poisonous attempt to seduce American 
children from loyalty to their country and 
its Constitution and policies. 

I know you could not have acquired 
these silly ideas from your home environ- 
ment, and I blame your university 
contacts for your predicament, not you. 


A new unified-study plan for a 
selected group of two hundred stu- 
dents is to be initiated by New York 
University at its Washington Square 
College. The curriculum has been 
designed especially for students who, 
on entering college, have no definite 
intention of following a particular 
profession. Existing preprofessional 
programs of the College will remain 
unchanged. In the first year the 
curriculum will consist of science, the 
history of western culture, and art 
or music, with one elective to be 
chosen from the other courses of the 
College with especial attention to 
languages. The program of the sec- 
ond year will include the nature of 
life and man, social and community 
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problems, literature, and philosophy, 
with one other elective subject. The 
curriculum must be taken as a unit; 
no credit will be assigned to individual 
courses. Course examinations and 
tests will be given, but certificates of 
progress for promotion to the junior 
year of the College or transfer to 
other institutions will be based upon 
comprehensive examinations covering 
the entire field of study. 


New Presidents 


New presidents who will assume the 
headships of various colleges and 
universities of the country at the 
beginning of the academic year are 
the following: 


Chauncey Samuel Boucher, dean of 
the College of the University of Chicago, 
will take office on October 1 as President 
of West Virginia University. 

David Shaw Duncan, dean emeritus 
of the College of Liberal Arts and chair- 
man of the Division of Social Sciences at 
the University of Denver, will assume 
the Chancellorship of the University of 
Denver. 

Dean Frederick A. Middlebush, of the 
School of Business and Public Admin- 
istration, succeeds Walter Williams as 
President of the University of Missouri. 

John A. Schaeffer has been elected 
President of Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, succeeding 
Henry H. Apple, who last spring com- 
pleted twenty-six years in the presidency. 

Roscoe Pulliam becomes President of 
Southern Illinois Normal University, 
succeeding Henry W. Shyrock, recently 
deceased. Mr. Pulliam for the past 
eight years has been Superintendent of 
Schools of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

George Allen Odgers succeeds Charles 
W. Tenney as President of Gooding 
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College, Idaho. Mr. Odgers comes to his 
new position from a_ professorship of 
education at Pacific University, Oregon, 

William E. Weld will assume the 
presidency of Wells College in June, 1936, 
succeeding Kerr Duncan Macmillan who 
has served as president since 1913. 

Eugene S. Briggs becomes President 
of Christian College, Missouri, following 
Edgar D. Lee who resigaed last spring. 

C. I. Pontius has been elected President 
of the University of Tulsa, Oklahoma, to 
succeed Dean R. L. Langenheim. A 
reorganization of the University is reported 
which will involve the election of a new 
board of trustees and $650,000 in addi- 
tional funds for the school. 

A. F. Harman, formerly Alabama State 
Superintendent of Education, has been 
elected President of Alabama College at 
Montevallo, to succeed O. C. Carmichael, 
who resigned recently to become Dean 
of the Graduate School of Vanderbilt 
University. 

Arthur A. O’Leary, member of the 
faculty of Georgetown University, has 
been elected to the presidency of the 
University and to the chairmanship of 
the board of regents succeeding W. 
Coleman Nevils. 

Katherine McElroy has been appointed 
Dean of Wells College, to succeed Mabel 
M. Roys, who has resigned. 


Donrine the week, September g to 
14, the University of Minnesota and 
the Carnegie Corporation played host 
to more than forty individuals inter- 
ested in research in the problems of 
higher education. The group met 
twice daily during the week at 
Pioneer Hall, the University of Minne- 
sota, under the chairmanship of Dean 
Haggerty of that institution. The 
problems discussed were organized 
under six headings: curriculum, in- 
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struction, objectives, student per- 
sonnel, internal organization, and 
regionalism in education. Among the 
conferees were college and university 
presidents, deans of liberal-arts col- 
leges and colleges of other designations, 
and a number of research specialists. 
Members of the conference came for 
these discussions by invitation from 
all parts of the United States. 


In His address at the Alumni Meeting 
at the two hundred ninety-fourth 
commencement of Harvard College, 
President Conant announced the de- 
velopment of the placement service of 
the University. Since student and 
alumni employment is growing in 
importance as a college and university 
service, we reproduce from the Har- 
vard Alumni Bulletin for July 5 
President Conant’s description of the 
Harvard plans: 


At the meeting of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs at Pittsburgh last month, 
I announced that the University was to 
take over the Alumni Placement Service 
and that a new co-ordinating officer was 
to be appointed to have general charge 
of this work and student employment. 
With the title of Associate Dean of 
Harvard College in charge of Alumni 
Plaement and Student Employment, 
this new member of the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences will work with the Dean 
of Harvard College in all matters con- 
nected with scholarships, student aid, and 
student employment; it will be his special 
function to acquire and record knowledge 
about the non-academic problems of the 
undergraduate. He will ask the alumni 
to help his organization through the 
medium of the local Harvard Clubs so 
that we may become acquainted with 
those business enterprises in each locality 
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which are looking for young college 
graduates. He will assist the prospective 
employer by providing him with informa- 
tion about the character, personality, and 
ambitions of the Senior who is looking 
for employment. As his organization 
develops over a period of years it is 
bound to be of immense assistance to the 
needy student who applies for scholar- 
ships and loans and who takes on part- 
time work in the winter or wishes a 
full-time job in the summer. Student 
employment will thus be even more 
closely related to the problem of senior 
placement. The potentialities of a stu- 
dent for a position in the business world 
unfold slowly; this process of unfolding 
must be carefully watched and perhaps 
at times guided by advice. The College 
today should do as much as possible in 
this matter and should also attempt to 
see that the Senior, on graduating, 
embarks on the career which appears 
most suited to his capabilities. 

As you all know, the alumni instituted 
the Alumni Placement Service and gen- 
erously supported it for ten years. The 
time has now come for the College 
to take over the task of placing Seniors. 


For some months the American 
Council on Education has been calling 
the attention of the country to a need 
for an attack upon the youth problem 
of the nation. The depression has 
thrown the problems of adolescents 
startlingly into relief, and despite the 
efforts of schools, churches, families, 
and numerous social agencies the per- 
plexities of youth have become more 
rather than less insistent. As this 
issue of the JouRNAL goes to press the 
American Council announces the ap- 
pointment and personnel of the Youth 
Commission, the name of the director 
of the comprehensive study to be 
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undertaken, and the availability of 
$800,000 for the work of the Com- 
mission. Five hundred thousand dol- 
lars of this sum is to be used over a 
period of five years for the expenses 
of the Commission for its staff, and 
$300,000 has been set aside for 
research investigations during the 
first year. 

President Homer P. Rainey, of 
Bucknell University, has been named 
Director. He has resigned from his 
position at Bucknell and will take 
over his new responsibilities on Octo- 
ber 1. His first undertaking will be 
to bring together a staff, and his 
second will be to initiate a variety of 
investigations. He brings to the Com- 
mission his experience as a professor 
of education at the University of 
Oregon and as president of Franklin 
College and Bucknell University. 
Recently, he was largely responsible 
for a comprehensive study of youth 
problems in Pennsylvania. 

The Commission is made up of 
fourteen leaders in American life who 
have proved their interest in youth: 


Will W. Alexander, of Atlanta, Georgia, 
a former clergyman who has served as 
executive director of the Commission in 
Interracial Co-operation. 

Newton D. Baker, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
former secretary of war and an active 
leader in many national and international 
movements for social improvement. 

Ralph Budd, president of the Bur- 
lington Lines. 

Lotus D. Coffman, president of the 
University of Minnesota. 

Dorothy Canfield Fisher, novelist and 
leader in adult education as well as a 
writer on the problems of young people. 
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Willard E. Givens, Washington, D.C, 
secretary of the National Education 
Association and formerly superintendent 
of schools in San Diego and Oakland 
California. 

Henry I. Harriman, Boston, Massa. 
chusetts, past president of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States and 
chairman of the board of the New 
England Power Association. 

Robert M. Hutchins, president of the 
University of Chicago. 

Chester H. Rowell, editor of the San 
Francisco Chronicle. 

William F. Russell, dean of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

Edith B. Stern, daughter of the late 
Julius Rosenwald. 

John W. Studebaker, United States 
commissioner of education and formerly 
superintendent of schools of Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

Miriam Van Waters, superintendent 
of the State Reformatory for Women 
at Framingham, Massachusetts, and a 
former president of the National Con- 
ference on Social Work. 





’ 


The Youth Commission is being 
financed by the General Education 
Board and will carry out its investiga- 
tions over a period of five years. 





























Although in no way related to the 
National Youth Administration of 
the Federal government, it is expected 
that the two organizations will work 
together closely. The emphasis of 
the National Youth Administration, 
however, will be upon immediate 
relief for youth through the camps of 
the Citizens Conservation Corps, stu- 
dent aid, and so forth; the emphasis 
of the Commission will be upon dis 
covering fundamental principles and 
desirable courses of future action. 
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-Editorial‘Comments - 





The Proposed 


Fraternity Survey 


N THE May, 1934, issue of the 

JournaL the writer commented 
in an editorial upon the need of a 
national survey of college fraternities. 
He pointed out that a great many ad- 
ministrators of institutions of higher 
education are finding the fraternity 
problem more troublesome and more 
perplexing each passing year. He 
suggested that the time has arrived 
for an audit so that the college and 
fraternities may understand one an- 
other better and, no less important, 
that some of the abuses of the fra- 
ternity system may by this means be 
eliminated. 

Since the writing of that editorial 
several situations have developed 
which further indicate the need of a 
fraternity survey: 


1.Yale has adopted a program which 
jeopardizes the future of fraternities 
on that campus. No one knows how 
the present tangle at New Haven will 
be unravelled. 

Dartmouth undergraduate fraternity 
members have demanded a study of 
the fraternity situation at Hanover. 
Following this student insistence the 
administration has appointed a com- 
mittee of faculty, students, and alumni 
which plans to spend a second year 
investigating the problem. Meanwhile 
President Hopkins has written that the 
Dartmouth problem might never have 
arisen had the fraternities made a 
survey in recent years comparable to 
that now being proposed. 
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3- Swarthmore, by vote of the students 


themselves, has dropped its sororities. 
Fraternities, it is predicted, will soon 
go too. 


. President Ruthven, of the University 


of Michigan, in a tart published state- 
ment, has this spring warned the 
fraternities on the Michigan campus 
that they must co-operate intellectu- 
ally, socially, and morally with the 
administration or be banned. His 
statement followed a series of irregu- 
larities in several of the better-known 
fraternities. 


. At the University of Iowa a fraternity 


has been dropped because of moral 
delinquencies which were widely dis- 
cussed in all the newspapers of the 
Middle West. So serious were the 
repercussions of the situation that a 
legislative investigation ensued. 


. Initiation practices of fraternities have 


this past winter and spring been 
criticized severely, and seventeen West- 
ern and Mid-Western institutions have 
interdicted so-called “hell week” activi- 
ties. The discussions attendant upon 
these administrative actions have been 
unfortunate for fraternity prestige. 


. President King, of Amherst, has been 


quoted as having said in public that he 
could not see how national fraternity 
affiliations were of any benefit to 
Amherst undergraduates. 


.George F. Zook, president of the 


American Council on Education, has 
recently told the writer that the 
fraternity problem is becoming so 
serious for many college and university 
administrators that the situation must 
soon be met. He believes strongly 
that a survey, such as herein pro- 
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posed, would be the most desirable 
course of action. 


HE objection might be raised 
that this would be an unfor- 
tunate time to conduct the proposed 
survey because of the extraordinary 
financial difficulties under which most 
fraternities are now operating. When 
the depression is over, some might be- 
lieve, a study would be more in order. 
To this observation three replies 
may be made. In the first place, the 
criticisms made of fraternities by 
college and university administrators 
relate but in small part to finances. 
As indicated by the statements of 
college executives quoted in the edi- 
torial of last year, the colleges are 
critical of fraternities largely because 
of educational and social consider- 
ations. Basically these have been 
affected but little by the fraternity 
financial difficulties incident to the 
national economic debacle. 
Moreover, the prevalence of finan- 
cial difficulties on many campuses 
supports the need of co-operative 
efforts upon the part of both colleges 
and fraternities in meeting these 
problems. These alone are reason 
enough for the survey in as much 
as a careful study would, almost 
certainly, reveal untapped potentiali- 
ties of fraternity life and make 
available new funds for the fra- 
ternities. This requires, however, a 
thoroughgoing canvass of the entire 
situation. The writer is convinced 
that a solution of the financial situa- 
tion would more than likely follow 
the study. 
In the third place, the time to 
meet an emergency is during the 
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crisis, not after the damage has been 
done. Educators are pointing accusing 
fingers at the fraternity; students— 
witness Dartmouth, Swarthmore, and 
Amherst—are questioning the value 
of national affiliations; and not a few 
alumni are wondering what the future 
holds. Unless the fraternities co. 
operate with the leaders of the col- 
leges, no one can predict what may 
be in store in the next decade, 
Intelligent thoughtful appraisal! now 
will augment fraternity strength and 
influence. Failure to act may ppro- 
duce complications from which it may 
take many years to recover. 


Ww. ELC. 


A Problem for the 


Youth Commission 
N ANOTHER page of this 


issue of the JouRNAL we 

report the establishment of 
the Youth Commission.! Anyone who 
has been sensitive to the plight of 
youth during the depression will greet 
the event with enthusiasm. It might 
be assumed by some that with the eco- 
nomic situation returning to normal 
the problem of the Commission will 
have completely disappeared before 
it can publish its report in 1940. 
Such individuals reckon, however, 
without the facts of our considerably 
changed national economy and our 
amazingly improved technology. It 
seems certain that never again will 
American society be able to absorb 
all its available man power, and 
young people unable, in general, to 
find employment until their early 
or middle twenties will find their 


1See pages 391-92. 
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economic and personal adjustments ing adulthood. Human nature, as 
to adult life increasingly difficult. we know it, is largely an acquired 
Since youth ordinarily grows into nature. It is based upon _inter- 
adulthood through the medium of a_ learning both formal and informal. 
job and since jobs, even in good Anthropologists use the word “cul- 
times, will not be easily available for ture” to denote that which is socially 
large numbers of young people, the rather than biologically transmitted. 


youth problem is here to stay. The writer proposes that a thorough 
The Commission has set for itself analysis of the cultural influences 
four avenues of investigation: upon youth be made a major under- 
1.A comprehensive analysis of the char- taking of the Commission. 
acteristics of youth and an evaluation Under normal conditions the ele- 


of the influences to which they are ments of culture are passed on to the 


subjected. 


we 


new members of society naturally 


.A continuous study of commonly and easily. The forces of the family, 


accepted goals in the care and educa- the play group, the church, the 


tion of American youth for the purposes 
of determining the adequacy of these 
goals in relation to present social, 
economic, and political trends. 

3. An investigation of agencies concerned 


with care and education, and the Of behavior which are transmitted to 


school, the work group, and of the 
community at large so converge upon 
the individual that, in general, he is 
unable to resist or criticize the designs 


event ual recommendation of procedures him. : All but a small percentage of 
which seem to influence young people American youths grow up into the 


most effectively. 


fairly well-defined mode of life which 


4. Asystematic popularization and promo- they inherited from their families and 
tion of desirable plans of action through from the social groups in which they 
conferences, publications, and demon- have been reared. They follow the 
strations of promising procedures. channel of folkways and mores which 
All four of these undertakings are make them grow up to be like the 

vital to the work of the Commission adults in their environments. . 

and to the future social health and _In times of depression this normal 

stability of the adolescents of the situation vanished for veritably mil- 

nation. Since as yet the Commission lions of youngsters. When hundreds 

has not developed its program in of thousands of youths are on the 
detail, the writer ventures to suggest roads, when even larger numbers 

a subdivision of their first objective remain home doing odd jobs or sitting 

which seems to him to be of pre- about Micawberlike waiting for some- 


ponent importance. 


thing to turn up, and when almost 
the entire generation between eighteen 


O STUDY of the Youth Prob- and twenty-two still await the disci- 

lem can be complete without a pline of their first regular jobs, 
fairly exact appraisal of the influences the usual configurations disintegrate 
of socially inherited patterns of be- rapidly in confusion. 


havior upon boys and girls approach- 


Because of the depression there are 
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abundant data available concerning 
the normal and abnormal functioning 
of cultural patterns upon youth. 
The writer proposes that the Com- 
mission set about to investigate the 
scope and nature of the patterns 
which are transmitted to youth in 
normal times and compare these 
with those which are being trans- 
mitted during the upheaval years of 
the depression. Such an investiga- 
tion would present a contrast the 
very nature of which would throw 
into relief the cultural situations 
which face American youth both in 
good and bad times. 

The ordinary individual at this 
point might naturally query whether 
or not such knowledge of the folkways 
and mores which influence young 
people is not now available. Unfor- 
tunately, the answer is that socio- 
logists have neglected, for a variety 
of reasons, to give serious attention 
to bringing together the facts about 
American folkways and mores. They 
have not only neglected the patterns 
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influencing youth, but they have 
made few serious efforts to discuss 
the folkways and mores of American 
life in general. The only important 
books written in this field are Folk. 
ways by W. G. Sumner and Middle. 
town by the Lynds. The Sumner 
volume appeared thirty years ago and 
devotes practically all of its attention 
to primitive people. Middletown, an 
excellent volume, puts its emphasis 
neither upon the problems of youth 
nor upon a systematic statement of 
the mores. So many other insistent 
problems have engaged the attention 
of sociologists that they have never 
done this basically important job. 
But the Youth Commission might 
well enlist the assistance of social 
psychologists and sociologists in at- 
tacking the problem. There is no 
understanding youth except in the 
contexts of environment, and it is to 
be hoped that the Commission will 
set out to explore the cultural pat- 
terns which constitute an important 
part of the environment of adolescents. 


W. H.C. 
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A Study of Effectiveness 


Srupies OF Lasporatory METHODS OF 
TEACHING, by R. W. Leighton (Part 1) 
and QUALITATIVE ASPECTS IN THE 
IMPROVEMENT OF SCIENCE TEACHING, 
by Robert H. Seashore (Part II). Ann 
Arbor, Michigan: Edwards Brothers, 
1935. vilit+184 pp. 


The first part of this volume contains 
a report a an experiment conducted 
at the University of Oregon to determine 
the relative effectiveness of different 
laboratory techniques for attaining de- 
sired outcomes of science teaching. The 
directors of the experiment began by 
considering quite extensively the objec- 
tives of science courses at the junior- 
college level in relation to the objectives 
of the entire educational process at that 
level. Although the experiment was cut 
short before completion by lack of funds, 
it was carried far enough to indicate the 
potentialities of study in this direction. 

In the department of physics, gains in 
such objectives as the development of 
concepts and acquisition of skills were 
measured for the individuals of a given 
group by reason of the laboratory 
experiments they perweet. While the 
incomparability of the tests prohibits any 
positive statement of gains, it seems 
evident that the special laboratory tech- 
niques employed “aided materially in 
broadening and developing certain con- 
cepts and likewise contributed materially 
to those objectives which are related to the 
acquisition of skills when the application 
of those skills was measured by prob- 
lems involving highly specialized subject- 
matter.” Theauthors also make the 
suggestion that the results indicate a need 
for further analysis along the lines of 
this experiment to form the basis for 
revision in laboratory techniques in 
introductory-physics courses, in order 
to make them more applicable to objec- 
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tives of student development rather than 
to the now prevalent objectives based 
on subject-matter analyses. In biology, 
attention was devoted particularly to the 
effect of supervision of laboratory work 
on the achievement of objectives of 
science instruction. The results of the 
two experiments in this field indicate 
that either close supervision of laboratory 
work, or no supervision at all, brought 
best results in general. 

No positive statements are made con- 
cerning the significance of the experi- 
ments, because of their inadequacy and 
unfinished state, but attention is called 
rather to the need for further revision of 
science-teaching procedures, in order to 
make them conform to the needs of individ- 
ual students rather than to the require- 
ments of subject-matters. 

The second part of this volume out- 
lines “the procedure for improving a 
particular elementary-science course in 
the matter of objectives, content of the 
course, methods of presentation, and 
evaluation or measurement of results.” 

Ben D. Woop 
Columbia University 


A New Field of Survey 


InTER-INSTITUTIONAL AGREEMENTS IN 
HicuHer Epucation, dy Daniel Sammis 
Sanford. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1934. viit112 
pp. (Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Contributions to Education, 


No. 627) $1.50. 


This is a significant first survey of an 
area of American higher education as yet 
unexplored, and consequently almost 
entirely undeveloped. It is, according 
to the subtitle, “an analysis of the 
documents relating to inter-institutional 
agreements with special reference to 
co-ordination.” Apparently it is a doc- 
toral dissertation, and therefore is marked 
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by a slavish subjection to detail, by a 
characteristic drabness of style, and by 
an irritating absence of an index. Never- 
theless, the author has succeeded in 
enetrating a region in which there is 
see to be considerable productive 
pioneering in the near future. The 
results of his efforts are worth careful 
study by all those who are sensitive to, 
and sensible about, the impact of con- 
temporary social forces upon educational 
institutions. 

The nucleus of the volume is composed 
of 115 inter-institutional agreements in- 
volving the educational co-operation of 
144 institutions. These agreements in- 
volve almost every type of higher 
institution, large and small, the cosmo- 
politan university, the liberal-arts college, 
the theological seminary, the college for 
teachers, the school of art and music, and 
the college for women. Columbia has 
thirteen of such co-operative agreements. 
Theological institutions appear most fre- 
quently in the list of co-operative 
arrangements. Practical questions of ad- 
ministration, of the recognition of credits, 
of financing, of the control of degrees, 
and so forth, are dealt with in detail. 
The mutual advantages of such agree- 
ments areset forth. There is a suggestive 
chapter on undesirable agreements. The 
most important section is that on co- 
operative planning in higher education. 
This is richly suggestive and should be 
read by the responsible executives, as 
well as by the faculty members, of the 
fifteen or sixteen hundred (whatever the 
real number is today) of our American 
higher institutions. 

There is no doubt that American 
higher education suffers today from a 
certain blindness toward uneconomic 
competition; and that the chief business 
of the constructive leadership of the 
present is to discover ways and means for 
intelligent co-ordination and_ effective 
co-operation. Under the ideal of mass 
higher education, we are apt to secure a 
mess of education and at the same time 
miss the mark of our idealism. 

The evidence presented by Mr. Sanford 
indicates clearly that there is a large 
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opportunity for developing a new type of 
economy in higher education. Is it not 
already evident that the magnitude and 


the specialization of the enterprise of - 


higher and professional learning dictate 
the need of apr onae planning to secure 
an economical and efficient division of 
labor among those institutions wherein 
the conflict between the growing intensifi- 
cation of scholarship and the individuality 
of schools is felt and recognized? : 
Epwarp C. Ex.iorr 
Purdue University 


A Book for Librarians 


Co.tieceE Lisrary Pusticirty, dy Guy R. 
Lyle. Boston: F. W. Faxon Com. 
pany,1935. 113pp. (Useful Reference 
Series, No. 54) $1.50. 


The author of this volume interprets 
the word “publicity” in a manner broad 
enough to include all of the aspects of the 
relations of the library with the out- 
side world. This happy interpretation 
changes what might have been a com- 
paratively unimportant work on poster 
advertising and book-list printing into a 
valuable contribution to the repertoire 
of tool books for the college librarian. 
In a small space have been concentrated 
the answers to some of the most annoy- 
ing problems that beset the librarian’s 
waking hours and disturb his slumbers. 
The matter of the presentation of the 
library budget, for example, and sug- 
gestions concerning the form and content 
of the annual and special reports of the 
librarian show the possibilities which 
lie in these documents for telling the 
story of the library in the places where it 
will do the most good. College presidents 
and trustees will need to be on their 
guard, once this volume has been read 
by their librarians, against insidious wiles 
of which it will make them respectively 
victims and masters. 

The style of the book is concise in the 
best sense. Facts and directions are 
presented in a minimum of words. The 
make-up lends itself to easy use and quick 
reference. The documentation and bib- 
liographies are complete and valuable. 
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REVIEWS 


On the whole, the volume is a real 
contribution to the field. Its use by 
library schools and librarians alike should 
be considerable as well as profitable. 

The reviewer has, however, one request 
to make of the author, that he please for- 
get one of his favorite words. This word 
is “‘meaty.” While it is a useful epithet 
applied to hash, Roget will furnish more 
appetizing synonyms to use in the 
description of books. 

WiiiiaM M. Ranba.i 
Graduate Library School, 
University of Chicago 


Alumni Education 


Aspects OF Post-CoLLEGIATE Epuca- 
TION, by Ralph A. Beals. New York: 
American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion, 1935. iX+137 pp. $1.25. 


For some years the American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education has been 
interested in the possibilities of a con- 
tinuing educational program for the 
alumni of our colleges and universities. 
Ralph A. Beals, assistant to the director 
of the Association, has just completed a 
second study under the title Aspects of 
Post-Collegiate Education, which may be 
taken as a continuation of a first survey, 
Alumni and Adult Education, published 
in 1929. Mr. Beals’ use of the term 
“post-collegiate education” instead of 
“alumni education” indicates the new 
and somewhat broader view he takes of 
the whole problem of the possibilities 
of an educational program for the college 
graduate. In this connection it is worthy 
of notice that the book is divided into 
two parts, in the first of which he discusses 
the efforts in the field of liberal arts, and 
in the second the professional fields, par- 
ticularly medicine and engineering, each 
of which are given a separate chapter. 

The author’s penetrating point of view 
and occasional dry humor are indicated 
in his opening sentence: 


The concept of continuing education for 
the college graduate is not new; indeed, the 
pursuit of liberal studies during undergraduate 
years by way of “preparation” for a way of 
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life in which th. _ same studies are sedulously 
avoided is as distinctly a trait of American 
culture as is the organized approach to 
continuing education with which this report 
is concerned. 


Mr. Beals then continues with a short 
and illuminating survey of the back- 
ground of the field of post-collegiate 
education. His second chapter discusses 
books and reading, reporting at some 
length on projects at Michigan, Penn- 
sylvania, North Carolina, and Lawrence, 
as well as presenting projects which, 
while not definitely directed toward the 
alumni, may easily be included in an 
alumni program. “Programs of Instruc- 
tion” forms a third chapter with again a 
division into “non-differentiated facili- 
ties” and “differentiated facilities,”’ those 
addressed particularly to alumni. These 
include off-campus programs, programs 
designed for alumni in the neighborhood 
of the institution, and programs designed 
for returning alumni. 

As was the case five years ago, Mr. 
Beals finds it difficult to establish reliable 
generalizations, though he finds that the 
largest measure of success has been 
attained by coeducational and women’s 
colleges. He finds a real value in the 
association and inspiration of various 
educational efforts, as well as a lack of 
that “‘strange mixture of sacrifice and 
self-righteousness derived from a sense of 
having supported Alma Mater once 
more.” A natural differentiation is dis- 
cernible in objective and interest between 
graduate study and post-collegiate study, 
where the student “resents any attempt 
to trifle with his amateur standing.” 
He feels that it is safe to conclude that 
college graduates respond appreciatively 
when competent guidance and reading 
are offered, but indicates, quite properly, 
that much remains to be done in this field. 

Possibly more interesting and sug- 
gestive because it involves a new approach 
is Mr. Beals’ survey of professional educa- 
tion. He points out that there is an 
impetus toward this type of study 
involved in the professional attitude, and 
outlines the history of the development 
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of professional education. Following an 
interesting and penetrating discussion of 
the inherent difficulties of building a 
curriculum under modern conditions in 
any of the professions, he discusses, in 
the chapters on medicine and engineering, 
the efforts which have been made toward 
co-operation on the part of various 
institutions and professional societies in 
building programs designed to keep pro- 
fessional alumni in touch with the latest 
developments in their fields. 
W. B. SHaw 
University of Michigan 


As an Art Only 


Tue Art or Leapersuip, dy Ordway 
Tead. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1935. xi+308 pp. $2.50. 


This is another popular book about 
leadership which uses a simple outline, 
pertinent illustrations, and a clear essay 
style. The emphasis is upon the impor- 
tance of leading rather than domineering, 
and the outlook is that which one has 
learned to expect from the more able 
among the present generation of per- 
sonnel administrators. 

Here are the words used to name the 
“qualities” of leadership: physical and 
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nervous energy, enthusiasm, a sense of 
purpose and direction, friendliness and 
affection, integrity, technical mastery, 
decisiveness, intelligence, teaching skill, 
faith. When the time comes to talk 
about “techniques,” these headings are 
followed: giving orders, giving reproofs, 
giving recommendations, maintaining a 
right personal bearing, getting suggestions, 
strengthening a sense of group identity, 
care in introduction to the group, creating 
a group self-discipline, allaying false 
rumors. 

Books like this are marginal to modern 
social analysis, since they describe so. 
called techniques in universalistic lan- 
guage, and fail to deal with the context. 
Nothing in the book shows that the 
author has analyzed the principal char- 
acteristics of crisis situations, or that he 
has considered the limitations upon the 
art of leadership when practiced for 
opposite purposes by participants in the 
world balance of power or in commercial, 
industrial, or financial capitalism. Prac- 
tically everything which is said is open 
to grave qualification, if not nullification, 
when divergent contexts are taken into 
consideration. 

Haro tp D. Lasswe. 
University of Chicago 
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In the Lay Magazines 


“Will the Football Bubble Burst?” by 
Christian Gauss, Saturday Evening 
Post, September 14, 1935. 

The impacts of commercialism upon 
America’s favorite intercollegiate sport, 
football, are changing its character. 
Pre-war football was purely an amateur, 
collegiate sport, but now... ! Public 
interest has commercialized the game to 
such an extent that the cash profits from 
jt now run into the millions every year. 
And to keep on making those millions 
you must give the public what it wants— 
magnificent stadia, spectacular players, 
professional technique, and unlimited 

rsonal freedom for drinking and ex- 
ibitionism in general—even at the cost 
of lowered standards as represented by 
“athletic scholarships,” and the like. 
As a result, “the game has been turned 
over by the colleges to the public, and 
the tail is now beginning to wag the dog.” 
These evils, however, will not continue to 
grow worse indefinitely. There has been 
an increasing interest in avowedly pro- 
fessional football, and it has _ been 
prophesied that in a few years every 
city with a population of two hundred and 
fifty thousand will have itsown team. If 
that happens, “amateur college football 
itself . . . will become . . . what college 
baseball, once also quite thoroughly pro- 
fessionalized, is now—just one more 
item in the athletic program of the 
undergraduate.” 


“Is Man Improving?” by Abbé Ernest 

Dimnet, Scribner’s, June, 1935. 

These articles are three of the series 
announced by Scribner’s on the general 
topic, “Is Man Improving?” ‘The author 
of the first article, Abbé Ernest Dimnet, 
is known to most of the readers of the 
Journat as the author of The Art of 
Thinking, and his new book, My Old 
World. \n Abbé Dimnet’s opinion, man’s 
immemorial preference for the future, 
in itself, implies a belief in progress. 
Progress is not a new idea, but during 
the last three centuries “the world has 
been echoing the word progress as if it 
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were a sesame and a magical halo sur- 
rounds the notion it vaguely connotes.” 
Man, himself, certainly is a progress, 
says Dimnet. His appearance during 
the Quaternary Age was the signal of a 
tremendous revolution, for henceforth 
something superior to Nature’s blind 
forces was at work: thought. But whether 
Man, himself, is progressing—the author 
is not so sure. Science is progressing, 
yes; but the progress of science is not 
absolutely synonymous with the progress 
of man. Furthermore, the most abstruse 
modern scientific reasoning is not essen- 
tially different from that of primitive 
man. Perhapseven our scientific progress 
is in multiplicity—in quantity, not in 
quality. And there have been so many 
regressions. “Indeed, progress is far 
from being the rule, and to say so is not 
croaking but simply talking with book.” 

“Are we at present at a peak of 
progress?” Here again, Abbé Dimnet is 
not optimistic. ‘The sober reality is,” he 
writes, “that Science—the knowledge of 
the material universe—is progressing, but 
spiritual improvement does not follow 
in its train, and, what is worse, a vast 
majority of mankind does not care.” 

Today, all our great ideological struc- 
tures are being tested, and progress is no 
exception. The title of the article, states 
the author, may be “Is Man Improving?” 
but underlying that is a more fundamental 
question—What is progress? What is 
improvement? ‘Today a clear conception 
and a satisfactory definition of progress is 
urgent. Material progress alone, Abbé 
Dimnet impatiently rejects. ‘Progress 
is nothing,” he says, “if it does not 
include character.” To him, progress 
today appears to be “the ascent of 
civilization towards a level where intel- 
lectual or moral inferiority will be re- 
garded as a calamity.” 

Even more important, however, than 
the question, What is progress? would be 
the question, What is happiness? And 
happiness has little in common with mere 
success. “‘Now, what our age has too 
long regarded as progress was nothing 
else than the success, not the happiness, 
of mankind.” 
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“Ts Man Improving?” by Robert Briffault, 

Scribner’s, July, 1935. 

Robert Briffault, the author of the 
July article, whose book, The Mothers, 
has had wide social significance, recently 
has written Europa, “a brilliant novel of 
post-war European society which reflects 
some of the beliefs that Mr. Briffault 
expresses in ‘Is Man Improving?’ He is 
an Englishman, a journalist, an anthro- 
pologist, now living in France.” 

In these days a belief in the per- 
fectibility of man seems ironical, but Mr. 
Briffault reaffirms his faith that “at no 
previous period has the human race had 
greater powers of control over the con- 
ditions of its existence” —not only material 
and mechanical powers but intellectual 
ones. The very extension of knowledge 
and intelligence, however, has rendered 
our generation suspicious of the reality 
of human progress, sensitive to defeat, 
impatient toward remediable evils such as 
war which preceding generations toler- 
ated with indifference or, in some cases, 
even defended. 


That awakening is currently referred to as 
“disillusion.” Is the fact that a patient under 
the care of the mental physician is losing his 
illusions and delusions a matter for regret and 
commiseration? . . . To be able to face un- 
welcome facts is, properly speaking, the test 
of human intelligence. Man is nearer today 
to the dignity which belongs to the powers 
with which he is endowed than he has been 
since he emerged from brutality. 


The discovery which has transformed 
our whole notion of human progress is the 
discovery that the human mind is a social 
product, “made human by incorporation 
into the social structure and by the 
acquisition of the accumulated heritage 
handed down by that structure.” 

In the light of that fact, then, the 
improvement of the individual human 
being matters little. ‘““What matters is 
not so much the improvement of a 
physiological organism as of the social 
organism in which it develops.” 

Today, humanity has entered a new 
phase of its growth. Power and intelli- 
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gence no longer are confined to the 
privileged few. 


They are diffused throughout the social 
structure. The fatal fallacy that human 
improvement is the fulfillment of the indi. 
vidual was the faith of ages when only a few 
individuals could fulfill the potentialities of 
their lives; it no longer corresponds to social 
facts. It has, in truth, never corresponded 
to social facts, for the societies which have 
been built upon the sand of that fallacious 
faith have, one and all, compassed their own 
destruction. 
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Modern America possesses the poten- 
tial power to surpass the great civiliza- 
tions of the past and modern cultures 
such as those of England or France which 
cing to individualistic traditions of older 
cultures. Man’s power to control his 
destiny by means of “an equipped 
intelligence” was never greater than it is 
today. 


Even in the midst of the confusion and the 
sense of defeat of this age of transition, it 
imparts a higher dignity to modern man. 
And in that increased power of control oi the 
human faculty over the manifold conditions 
of his life lies the only meaning of human 
improvement. 


“Is Man Improving?” by C. E. M. Joad, 
Scribner's, August, 1935. 
C. E. M. Joad, the third commenter, is 
a philosopher, writer, and lecturer, who 
says that although his “main interest is 
philosophy, he finds himself always unable 
to keep his fingers out of the pie of social 
affairs. . . . He teaches philosophy and 
psychology at the University of London.” 
The question, “Is man improving?” is 
unanswerable, says Mr. Joad. “The 
afirmative answer . . . is demonstrably 
as false as the negative.” Materially, 
man is better off today than his ancestors, 
but our civilization is too lopsided. The 
disparity is too great between our 
mechanical skill and scientific knowledge 
and our political and social wisdom, 
between our power over nature and the 
use to which we put it. ““The enemy 
. is not now without, but within; it 
isno longer Nature, but human nature.” 
That “improvement” in this other sphere 
must come, there can be no doubt. 


It is, indeed, so urgently required that, 
unless we can bring our political and ethical 
wisdom, our knowledge of how to live in 
communities and as individuals, up to the 
level of our scientific technique and material 
achievement, unless we can distribute our 
goods, live at peace with our neighbors, learn 
‘o use our leisure without becoming a 
nuisance either to ourselves or to others, our 
civilization will go the way of its predecessors. 
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